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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE deſign of the following hiſtory of the late 
rebellion, is to give a juſt account of all the 
material tranſactions relating to that important event; 
in which brevity has been all along ſtudied, and truth 
told of all men and parties. 
But it is impoſſible, in a country ſo divided in reli- 
jous and political ſentiments, as G. Britain unhappily 
is, to write the hiſtory of a period, in which every 
ſubje& was ſuppoſed to have taken a fide, fo as to 
pleaſe every body. Mens opinions differ as much as 
their faces, and few can bear to have the whole truth 
told. Truth ſometimes wears an unpleaſant aſpect. 
It too often happens, that a fact, however great the e- 
vidence for it be, will be branded as falſe, when it is 
found to contradict a favourite ſentiment, or bear hard 
on a certain party: and it as frequently happens, that 
a fact will be greedily ſwallowed without the leaſt evi- 
dence to ſupport it, when it ſerves to gratify a parti- 
cular humour, or promote a beloved cauſe. Amidſt 
ſuch divided ſentiments, but too prevalent among read- 
; ers, the author profeſſes the calmeſt indifference, He 
4 is conſcious, that he has neither wilfully nor deſignedly 
miſrepreſented a ſingle fact, though he has learned to 
call things by their proper names. As he flatters 
himſelf with the approbation of every lover of his 
country, every loyal ſubject; ſo he diſregards the ma- 
lignant reflections and impotent menaces of Papiſts and 
Lope thoſe avowed enemies to the religion and 
liberty of their native country. | 
Mean time the author is not aſhamed to declare, 
that he is a Preſbyterian, and firmly attached to his 
Majeſty's perſon and government, the Proteſtant ſue- 
ceſſion and the Proteſtant reformed religion, in oppoſi- 
tion to a Popiſh pretender and all his adherents, to 
Popery, and eyery other mode of worſhip which is not 
derived from a diying ſource. And he cannot ſee 2 
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thoſe perſons deſerve the name of Proteſtants, whg 
entertain a favourable or calm opinion of an inſurrectis 
on, which was plainly deſigned to dethrone the beſt of 
Kings, and ſet up a Popiſh pretender, a penſionary of 
France, Spain, and Rome, thoſe inveterate enemies 
to the Proteſtant name and cauſe ; and conſequently 
to overturn the religion and liberty of the Britiſh iſles, 
and introduce amongſt us all the horrors of arbitrary 
power, and all the abominations and blaſphemies of the 
church of Rome,  _ Fog | 
He does not, however, give out this as a complete 
biſtory of the rebellion. Perhaps ſeveral facts of great 
importance, and worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity, 
have been overlooked, or not come to the . author's 
knowledge; and perhaps ſome miſtakes are undeſign- 
edly committed, though care has been taken to guard | 
againſt them. At the ſame time he is ſenſible, that . 
this account is extremely defective, as to the tranſacti · | 
ons poſterior to the battle of Culloden, the proceed- 
- ings of the King's troops in purſuing the remains of 
the rebels, the behaviour of thoſe fugitives, and of the 
ſculking and eſcape of the pretended prince. 
Of this laſt ſufficient materials are not wanting. But as 
a much larger and more particular account of this in- 
tereſting period is lintended, all gentlemen, lovers of 
truth, who are poſſeſſed of any original papers or a- 
necdotes relating to the tranſactions in 1745 and 1746, 
that will ſerve to rectify miſtakes, ſupply omiſſions, or 
illuſtrate any particular fact, are earneſtly requeſted to 
_ tranſmit them to the publiſher, who will give ſecurity 
for theit being returned in a limited time. Proper at- 
"tention will be given to whatever will throw light on 
this hiſtory. Well-atteſted accounts of the conduct of 
the rebels in the different towns and countries through 
Which they paſſed, and of the proceedings at and after 
the battle of Culloden, will be particularly acceptable, 
and reccived with gratitude, i t 
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RIs E, PROGRESS, and EXTINCTION 
of the Rebellion in Scotland in the 
years 1745 and 1746. 


HE late rebellion in Scotland is one of the 
moſt important events that had happened 
in that kingdom for a long time backward, 
and was attended with very intereſting con- 

ſequences, Of all the miſeries of war, thoſe attendant 
on a Civil war are the moſt dreadfol; for in this bane- 
ful ſtrife, countrymen ſhed the blood of their country- 
men, children riſe up againſt their fathers, and thoſe 

of the ſame houſe are divided againſt each other; laws 
are ſilent, juſtice is baniſhed, violence unreſtrained, and 
an hereditary enmity eſtabliſhed amongſt the ſurvivors 
of the common calamity, : 
At the time when this unhappy event took place, 
the people of G. Britain enjoyed more liberty than any 
nation ever poſſeſſed; every man had the unmoleſted 
privilege of exerciſing his own religion, and was fecure 
in the poſſeſſion of his property, through the exerciſe 
of law and juſtice; even the nonjurors met with no dif- 
turbance, though their attachment to the doctrine of 
indefeaſible hereditary right was no ſecret, and thovgh 
they did not pray ia their afſemblies for the preferyati- 
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on of that monarch and government who allowed them 
ſach ample privileges. 

The pretendet's declared deſign was, to recover Bri- 
tain and Ireland, which he had been taught to look up- 
on as his natural inheritance, deſcending to him by di- 
vine hereditary right, and from which he thought him- 
ſelf unjuſtly excluded; to redreſs the grievances of the 

nation; to ſecure to all Proteſtants their religion and 
liberties; to encourage trade and manufactures; in 
ſhort, to make us a free, an independent, and a happy 
people. As this was the purport of his declarations, 
his friends-readily believed him, and reſolved to venture 
life and fortune to accompliſh his deſign, But the bo- 
dy of the nation could not be induced to enter into his 
views, as they thought the real intention of the inter- 
priſe, however ſpeciouſly coloured, was, to overturn our 
religion, laws, and liberties ; to place a Popiſh pretend- 
er upon the throne, whoſe anceſtor had made the moſt 
vigorous efforts to wreath about our necks the heavy 
yoke of Popery and arbitrary power; to dethrone the 
preſent king, whoſe ſtudy has ever been the happineſs of 
his people, and under whoſe government the moſt bi- 
gotted Jacobite, the boldeſt rebel never had reaſon to 
complain of the leaſt violence or oppreſhon ; in fine, to 
ſubject us to the ſee of Rome, and to make our nation 
a province dependent upon France and Spain. 

The plain caſe was, that the friends of the houſe of 
Stuart longed for a revolution in fayour of the pretend- 
er; believed it would be a great and glorious work to 
effect it, and that they would be happy under the new 
government; and, conſequently, thought no means un- 
lawful that tended to promote their favourite ſcheme: 
while, on the other hand, the great body of the nation 
were well pleaſed with the rerolution - ſettlement, and 
determined to oppoſe every attempt to overturn it, the 
conſequence of which they apprehended would be to en- 
tail miſery upon the whole kingdom. 3 
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This rebellion, from ſmall and uppromiſing circum- 
ſtances, gradually acquired ſtrength, made ſurpriling 
progreſs, triumphed over renewed oppoſition, and ſeem- 
ed to be on the point of ſucceeding in its aim; when 
Providence, by one battle, reached it a mortal blow, by 
which it was ſoon extinguiſhed, to the ruin of many of 
thoſe concerned in the enterpriſe, We have not yer 
forgot the depredations and the bloodſhed that ſpoiled 


and (tained thoſe countries through which the rebels 


paſſed ; the diſtreſs of public credit, the ſtagnation of 
trade, the interruption and loſs of various branches of 
our manufactures, and the diſmal apprehenſions which 
ſeized on the minds of all the loyal ſubjects; nay, we 
can never forget the loſs of the lives, the blood, and the 
limbs of thoſe officers and ſoldiers who died in the de- 
fence of our religion and liberties, and who conquered 
in the famous battle of Culloden; a battle that will be 
perpetuated in the annals of time. a | 
The rebellion, no doubt, was ſuffered to prevail for 
a time, that its fall might be the greater, It involved 
many of the actors in ruin, entailed miſery upon. their 
deſcendents, and at once extinguiſhed all their hopes of 
railing their darling prince to the throne of theſe king- 
doms. Happy would it be, if the remnant and ſucceſ- 
ſors of thoſe who were engaged in that rebellion, warn- 
ed by the unhappy fate of their predeceſſors, would 
beware of ſplitting upon the ſame fatal rock, by eſpouſing 
the cauſe and ſupporting the intereſt of a family that 
ſeems 10 be preſerved for a ſcourge to its friends and 
adherents; and would learn to ſubmit to the rulers 
which Providence and the choice of a free people have 
placed over them. | 


Of this rebellion ſeveral accounts have been lately 


=” publiſhed, both at home and abroad. But the molt part 


of them are imperfect narratives, full of miſtakes. 
Facts have been miſrepreſented, and the power of the 
pathos has becn exhauſted in laboured deſcriptions of 


- 23 ſcenes 
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ſcenes of horror, which either never were exhibited, or 


-which will be found to be greatly exaggerated, or ma 


admit of an apology. The aQois in the rebellion have 
been repreſented as an innocent inoffenſive ſet of 
men, and their prince as a magnanimous and mild hero, 
whoſe good qualities deſerve a crown ; but the loyal 
ſubje&s, and the gentlemen of the army, eſpecially the 
laſt, have been ſtigmatized as blood-thirſty devils, and 
the ſavage miniſters of vengeance, who {ſlaughtered the 
rebels, and thoſe connected with them, in cool blood, 


| ſpread fire and ſword through their country, and invol- 


ved them all in one general undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction. 

To rectify miſtakes, to undeceive the ſimple and un: 
wary, who may be apt to be impoſed upon by the arti- 
fices of deſigning men, who write hiſtories, apparently 
with a view to ſeduce the people from their loyalty to 
their lawful ſovereign, and to keep up the ſpirit of re- 
bellion and diſaffection; in ſhort, to give a genuine 
narrative of the riſe, progreſs, and extinction of the 


_ . rebellion, is the deſign of this appendix, 


The Cheralier de St George, the real or ſuppoſed 
ſon of the late K. James II. has two ſons, viz, Charles 
Edward, born Dec. 31. 1721; and Henry Benedict, born 
March 6. 1725, ſo called from Pope Benedict XIII. 
Charles aſſumes the title of Prince e Wales, Henry ſty- 
led Duke of York, entered into the church, and was ſome 
years ago raiſed to the purple by Pope Benedict XIV. 

In the year 1743, the late Cardinal Tencin, then 
prime miniſter of France, who had been advanced ta 
the purple upon the recommendation of the pretender, 
did, upon an application from the Papiſts and Jacobites 
in G. Britain and Ireland, the known and open adhe- 
rents to the Stuart family, project an invaſion of Bri- 
tain, in order to reſtore the pretender to the crown. 
For this purpoſe he concerted matters with the old Che- 
yalier at Rome, who, being too far advanced in years 
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to engage in ſuch an expedition, agreed to delegate his 
pretenſions to his eldeſt fon Charles, who is repreſented 
to be a youth of a gentecl and graceful perſon; of free, 
generous, affable, and engaging manners; of a forward, 
daring, and enterpriſing ipirit; to have the ſpirit of a 
Sobieſki, without the timidity of a Stuart; and though 
nurſed in all the delights of the effeminate country of J- 
taly, to be able to encounter hardihip, hunger, and 
cold. In fact, Charles ſet out from Rome about the end 
of December 1743, and arrived in France, where he 
was graciouſly received by the French King. He then 
ſet out for the coaſt of Picardy, where an army, con- 
liſting of 15 or 16,000 men, was aſſembling, under the 
command of the late Count Saxe ; and tranſports were 
provided at Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, for carry- 
ing them to England. It was intended to land them 
on the coaſt of Kent, where an inſurrection of the Pa- 
piſts and Jacobites in favour of the young pretender, 
was promiſed and expected. At the ſame time a ſqua- 
dron ſailed from Breſt, to convoy the tranſports. This 
intended invaſion, however, turned to no account. The 
Breſt ſquadron, like another invincible armada, fled be- 
fore the Britiſh fleet under the command of Sir John 
Norris, and had almoſt ſhared the ſame fate. About 
7000 French troops were actually imbarked at Dun- 
kirk; but a violent ſtorm drove aſhore and deſtroyed 
many of the tranſports, and damaged and diſabled the 
reſt. A preat many of the troops were drowned,and the 
reſt diſcouraged. The expedition was then laid a- 
ſide, and the young adventurer returned to Paris, reſol - 
ved to wait a more favourable opportunity. Happy had 
it been for him and his deluded followers, had ſuch a 
ſuppoſed opportunity never come; but that he had im- 
mediately retired to Rome, to live under the protection 
of the Pope, as his father did, upon his diſappointment 
in 1715, without thinking of a crown, which there is no 
probability he will ever attain, 
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This diſappointment, however, did not diſcourage 
the ambitious adventurer. The ſplendor of a crowa 
dazzles his eyes, the fallacious hopes of ſuccours from 
France and Spain animate him, and the warm ſolicita- 
tions of certain malecontents in Britain incite him to try 


his fortune once more. The animoſities and diſſenſions 


which prevailed in G. Britain, the great Joſs our troops 
ſuſtained in the unfortunate battle at Fontenoy in May 
1745, and the falſe accounts he received, that the na- 
tion was ripe for revolt, and would almoſt to a man aſ- 
ſemble to his ſtandard, are all- powerful motives; Per- 
haps too an overweening conſidence in the ſtrength of 
his own perſonal intereſt and qualifications, with the 
loud clamours of political writers and diſcontented pre- 
tended patriots, who were continually harping upon, 
our national debts and taxes, a continental war, and 
Hanoverian and other foreign troops in Britiſh pay, might 
be in his view as additional reaſons, Certain it is, no 
opportunity could be more favourable for exciting a re- 
bellion in the kingdom : for Scotland was almoſt deſti- 
rute of troops, the King was in Hanover, and preat part 
of the highlanders, a people bred to arms, nurſed up 
in ignorance or Popery, of hardy robuſt bodies, and 
greedy of plunder, were keen for inſurrection. Per- 
haps they might be ſtimulated on this occafion by the 


ſuggeſtions of revenge, for the treatment ſome of their 


countrymen had met with two years before, In 1739, 
the fix highland independent companies that had been 
rafed for preventing thefts and robberies in the high- 
lands of Scotland, having, with four new companies, 
been formed into a regiment, and ordered for London, 
in order to imbark for Flanders; when arrived at 
London, about 150 of them deſerted with their arms, 
on pretence that they had been decoyed into the ſer- 
vice, by promiſes and aſſurances that they ſhould never 


be ſent abroad. They were overtaken by a body of 


horſe, perſuaded to return, brought back priſoners to 
London, committed to the tower, and tried for deſer- 
: | tion. 
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tion. Three, viz, Samuel and Malcolm Macpherſons 
corporals, and Farquhar Shaw, a private man, were 
ſhot to death, upon the parade within the tower, on the 
18th of July 1743; and the reſt, to the number of 
136, were ſent in exile to the plantations. The fate 
of the ſufferers was, 'tis ſaid, deeply reſented by the 
clans to which they belonged ; and the highlanders, na- 
turally vindictive, waited impatiently for an opportunity 
of vengeance. 

Towards the end of May 1745, Charles having pre- 
pared a manifeſto to be diſperſed in Britain, and made 
neceſſary preparations for his expedition, left Paris, and 
took the road to Nantz. He was accompanied by 
William Marquis of Tullibardine, elder brother to 
James Duke of Athol, who had been attainted for ha- 
ving been engaged in the rebellion in the year 1715; 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, formerly tutor to the young pre- 
tender; Sir John Macdonald; Col. Strickland ; Capt. 
O'Sullivan; Mr George Kelly, a clergyman of the 
church of England, who had eſcaped out of the tower 
of London, as concerned in the Biſhop of Rochelter's 
plot; and Mr Aneas Macdonald, a banker at Pa- 
ris, and brother to Donald Macdonald of Kinloch- 
moidart. | | 

Having been furniſhed with money, arms, and ammu- 
nition, by two merchants, he, on the 20th of June, 
ſet out, with his attendants, from Nantz, in fiſhing- 
boats. On the 21ſt he imbarked on board a ſmall 
veſſel of 110 tuns and 16 guns, called La Dvutelle, 
provided and furniſhed for him by one of the above- 
mentioned merchants, {aid to be one Mr Walſh, an Iriſh 


merchant at St Malo's. Next day he ſet ſail out of the ri- 


ver Loire, off St Nazaire, and on the 23d anchored off 
Belleiſſe. Here he continued till the ath of July, 
when he was joined by the Eliſabeth, a French man of 
war of 66 guns, procured, it is ſaid, by the owner of 
the Doutelle, as convoy to that veſſel, on pretence of 
going a voyage of traffick. Both ſhips ſailed on the 
'& | 5th, 
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5th. The young pretender was incog. dreſſed like a 
ſtudent at the Scotch college in Paris, and known onl 
to his ſeven friends. It is ſaid, that when he was at 
Nantz, and not till then, he wrote letters to the old 
Chevalier, and to the Kings of France and Spain, ac- 
quainting them of his expedition, and afking ſuccours ; 
and that this was the firſt intelligence thofe princes 
had of his expedition. The accounts, however, of thoſe 
times aſſured us, that he received the money and arms 
from the French King; that the miniſtry of France 


were privy to the defign, and gave him ſtrong aſſu- 


rances of aſſiſtance ; that they not only gave him the fri- 
gate on board of which he imbarked, but ordered the 
Eliſabeth to convoy him, which had on board 
400,000 1. Sterling, with arms for ſeveral thouſand 
men. And indeed it is very improbable, that two pri- 
vate merchants ſhould fit out a frigate at their own ex- 
pence, and that they ſhould have the addreſs to procure 
a French ſhip of the line, as convoy to a paltry fri- 
ate. | | 
: But be that as it will, the two French ſhips ſailed 
from Belleiſle on the 5th of July, with deſign to fail 
round Ireland, and land on the weſtern coaſt of Scot- 
land. The Lion, a Britiſh man of war of 58 guns, 
commanded by Capt. Piercy Brett, who had been one 
of Lord Anſon's lieutenants in his voyage round the 
world, being then on a cruiſe, fell in with the twa 
ſhips on the gth, about 93 leagues welt from the Li- 
zard, The Lion, though inferior in ſtrength, yet reſo- 
lutely bore down upon them, and a very obſtinate and 
bloody action enſued, which laſted five hours. The 
Doutelle, in the beginning of the engagement, twice at- 
tempted to rake the Lion, but was ſoon beat off by her 
ſternchace, and after that lay off at a great diſtance. 
The Eliſabeth had her captain and 64 men killed, 136 
dangerouſly wounded, and a greater number ſlightly; 
and was ſo diſabled that ſhe could not proſecute the 
voyage, and with difficulty reacked Bret. The Lion 
. had 
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had 45 men killed and 107 wounded, of whom ſeven 
died ſoon after, and was ſo terribly ſhattered that 
> ſhe looked like a wreck; the got, however, ſafe into 
2 Plymouth. h | | 
Charles not diſcouraged at the loſs of his convoy, 

and of the arms and money that were on board her, 
could not be perſuaded to return, but obſtinately reſol- 
ved to fail for Scotland, ſaying, that he would brave 
all dangers, and that he ſhould either die or be crown- 
ed. Meeting with no further interruption, he, on the 
22d, came oppoſite to Bernera, the ſouthmoſt of the 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland; next day landed at Eriſka, 
between the iſlands of Bara and South Uilt ; anchored 
on the 25th in Lochnanuach, between Ariſaig and 
Morar; and landed on the 28th at Boradale, which 
borders on Lochnanuach. He went that day to Kin- 
lochmoidart's houſe, where he was met by young Clan- 
ronald, Lochiel, Keppoch, Glenco, &c. Meſſengers 
were immediately diſpatched to the. ſeveral clans, to 
notify the young pretender's arrival, which was expect- 
ed, and to deſire them to raife their men. John 
Murray of Broughton, afterwards the pretender's ſecre- 
tary, appriſed of his landing, joined him at Kmloch- 
moidart's houſe, where he found the ſeven perſons who 
had accompanied him from France, Lochiel, Keppoch, 
and a few others. Mr Murray, and ſome of the other 
gentlemen, endeavoured to diſſuade him from proceeding 
in his intended enterpriſe, and earneſtly adviſed him to re- 
turn to France, and wait a more favourable opportunity 
telling him, they had no proſpe& of his ſucceeding, as 
the government was alarmed, and making preparations 
to oppole him. bs | 

De. f to advice, and fired with ambition for a crown, 
the pretender ſet up his ſtandard about ten days after 
Mr Murray joined him, at a place called Glengary ; 
and cirular letters were wrote to all the clans in his 
intereſt, and to others who were thought to be friends . 
w his cauſe, particalarly to Simon Lord Loyat, to ac- 
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quaint them to bring up their men. In this ſervice 
Kinlochmoidart and young Clanronald were particular- 
ly active. Lochiel's and Keppoch's men were the firit 
that repaired to his ſtandard ; others came gradually 7 


£ e 


in; and ſome, though ſtrongly attached to bis intereſt, 


ſtood aloof for a time, waiting the event. It is ſaid, 
that the pretender having taken his ſtandard in his 
hand, and the clans ſhewing an averlior to the ſervice, 
through fear of the conſequences, he threw it down in 
a paſſion ; declaring, that if none took it up, he would 
immediately return to France; at the ſame time te]- 
ling them, that he had come upon their invitation, and 


was willing to run any riſk with them; that he was in 


their hand, and they might do with him as they ſhould 
think proper. Lochiel immediately took up the ſtan- 
dard, ſaying, with ſome emotion, he ſhould not be the 


laſt man to venture life and fortune for the royal houſe 


of Stuart, | | 

Rumours of this expedition began to be univerſally 
ſpread in the beginning of july; but, unhappily, the 
Ä was treated as a matter of ridicule and mere ru- 
mour, both by the loyal and the diſaffected. 

Sir John Cope, commander in chief of the forces in 
Scotland, received the firſt notice of the intended rebel- 
lion on the 2d of July, from the Lord Preſident For- 
bes, who had received an account of the deſign the 


night before in a letter ſrom a gentleman in the high- 


lands. Though both the Lord Preſident and Sir John 
believed the report to be groundleſs, the latter wrote of 
it that very day to the Marquis of Tweeddale, Secre- 
tary for Scottiſh affairs; and deſired, that arms might 
be ſent down to be lodged in ſome of the garriſons in 
the highlands, for the uſe of the well affected clans, 
in caſe there ſhould be occaſion for them. | 

On the 24th of July, by virtue of a warrant from 
the Lord Advocate Craigie, Capt. Duncan Campbell 
of Iaveraw, of Lord John Murray's highland regiment, 
attempted to apprehend the Duke of Perth at _— 
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and indulgence, But they were unhappily miſtaken, 
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mond caſtle; but he made his eſcape into the woods 


4nd ſome time after joined the pretender, Fo 


The Marquis of Tweeddale, by letters of July 30. 


"28 and Aug, I. informed Gen. Cope, that they had re- 


ceived intelligence of the pretender's ſon's having fail- 
ed from Nantz on the 4th of July; and that 5000 
{tand of arms were ſent down to be lodged in the caſtles 
of Edinburgh, -Stirling, and Inverneſs ; and recom- 
mended to his Excellency, in caſe the Duke of Argyle 
deſired any arms, to deliver them to his Grace imme- 


Of the few troops then in Scotland, there were none 
in the highlands, except in the garriſons. Had the go- 
vernment acted with proper vigour when they received 
the firlt intelligence uf Charles's enterpriſe, by immedi- 
ately cauſing all the regular troops march to the high- 
lands, and arming the well-affeted clans, they might 
haye cruſhed the adventure in embryo, before any great 
number of Papiſts and Jecobites could have been 
brought together; and might thereby have prevented 
all the miſchief that happened, and ſaved the honour of 
the nation: but the Lords Juſtices ſeemed to light the 
information, and to treat it as an idle chimera, Perhaps 
they might think, that a few Scotch highlanders would 
not be ſo mad as to take it into their heads, that, with- 
out any aſſiſtance, they could effect a revolution in Bri- 
tain; and that even ſuppoſing the French ſhould land a few 
troops in Scotland, they would not be joined by any 
great number of the inhabitants. They might think, 
that his Majeſty's government, ever ſince his acceſſion, 
had been ſo juſt and mild, that there could be no diſ- 
contents in that or any other parts of the kingdom ; that 
even the Papiſts and nonjurors had been made ſo eaſy, 
and had been allowed ſo much liberty, with reſpect to 
both their civil and religious concerns, that they would 
not be ſo wicked and ungrateful as to rebel againſt a 
government which had allowed them ſo much favour 


The 
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The Papiſts and Jacobites immediately took up arms 
- againſt the beſt of kings and the mildeſt of govern- 


ments, Even ſome who had partook of the royal mer- 
cy in a former rebellion, now renewed hoſtilities ; and 
ſome who had eat the King's bread, were among the 


- firſt to lift up their heel againſt him. 


On the 6th of Auguſt was publiſhed by the Lords of 
the regency a proclamation offering a reward of 
20,000 |. to any perſon who ſhould ſeize and ſecure 
the eldeſt ſon of the pretender, in caſe he ſhould 
land, or attempt to land, in any of his Majeſty's domi- 


nions. About the ſame time a courier was diſpatched 


to Hanover to haſten the King's return. His Majeſty 
accordingly arrived at Kenſington on the 3 iſt, having 
been huzzaed, in paſſing through London, with the loud- 
eſt acclamations, expreſling the great joy of the loyal ci- 
tizens at his Majeſty's happy return. The firſt notice 
of the young pretender's landing in Scotland, was given 
in the London gazette of Auguſt 17. The pretended 
prince having got notice of the above-mentioned pro- 
clamation, iſſued a counter one, dated, Camp at Kin- 
lochiel, Aug. 22. 1745, pretending to offer a reward 
of 30,000 |. for apprehending his Majeſty, whom he 
ſtyled Eledor of Hanover. This daring paper was 
printed at Edinburgh after the rebels took poſſeſſion of 
that city, and was, with ſome other treaſonable mani- 
feſtos, burnt at London, by the hands of the common 
hangman, on the 12th of November thereafter, by an 
order of both houſes of parliament. | 


As it was now too certain that the young pretender 


% . 


was landed in Scotland, that the diſaffeted clans were 


crouding to his ſtandard, and that ſeveral perſons at- 
tached to his intereſt were privately ſetting out from 
different parts to join bim; Gen. Cope ordered 
all the troops he could collect to march to Stirling, 
where a camp was formed, and all military perſons to 
repair to their reſpeCtive poſts. He alſo took care to 
have the garriſons reinforced, and ſupplied with proviſi- 


qi 
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ons. Two new-levied companies of the Royal Scot” 
foot, quartered at Perth, received orders, Aug. 10. 


to march to Fort William. Having paſſed Fort Au- 


guſtus, they fell in, on the 16th, with a ſtrong party of 
highlanders on their way to join the pretender, com- 
manded by Donald Macdonald of Tyendriſn. The par- 
ty immediat cy attacked the troops; who, after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, a retreat of eleven miles, and expend- 
ing all their powder, were obliged to ſurrender. They 
were carried to the rebels camp. The officers, and 
ſome of the men, were liberated upon their parole. 
Capt. Scot went to Fort William, to be cured of his 
wounds; the other officers and the men came to Edin- 


burgh. Capt. Campbell of Inveraw, with his company 


of highlanders, having gone the welt road, got ſafe in- 
to Fort William. | | 

By this time Sir Alexander Macdonald and the Laird 
of Macleod, two of the moſt powerful chiefrains in the 
highlands, had offered their ſervice to the government, 
Macleod wrote to the earl of Loudon on the 13th of 
Auguſt, that if there were a method of fending arms to 
them by ſea, Sir Alexander and he could immediately 
bring 1500 men to any place they ſhould be ordered ; 
aſſuring his Lordſhip, that both of them were ready 
and willing to exert their utmoſt efforts in behalf of the 
government, Their offer was accepted, but the arms 
were not ſent to them in due time for quaſhing the re- 
bellion, Theſe geatlemen were greatly importuned to 
declare for the pretender ; but they abſolutely refuſed - 
to engage in his cauſe, It was an unlucky circumſtance, 
that the well-affeted highlanders had no arms; other- 
wiſe, being the moſt powerful, they would ſoon have 


_ diſperſed the diſaffected. 


Sir John Cope having received poſitive orders from 
London to march north and attack the rebels, as he could 
muſter no more than 1200 foot, many of them but 
raw troops, he wrote to the Duke of Athol, Lord Glen- 
orchy, only ſon of the Earl of Breadalbane, and = 
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chiefs of the other well · affected clans, requeſting their 
aſſiſtance. In their anſwers they expreſſed great zeal 
for the government, and concern that they could not 
be uſeful, becauſe their clans were dilarmed ; and their 
chiefs conceived that they could not arm without le- 
gal authority. In hopes of aſſiſtance, however, the 
General, accompanied by the Earl of Loudon, and a 
great many officers, ſet out Aug, 19. from Edinburgh 
for Stirling, having previouſly cauſed a quantity of 
bread and other proviſions be got ready to ſerve the 
troops on the march. On the 2oth and 21ſt, all the 
troops, conſiſting of infantry only, and not exceeding 
1200 men, croſſed the Forth by Stirling: bridge, with 
deſign to march by Tay-bridge to the highlands, 
Though the General had ground to expect aſſiſtance 
from the Duke of Athol and Lord Glenorchy ;- and 
though he promiſed to diſcharge at the end of three 
months certain, or ſooner if the ſervice permitted, 
ſuch of their men as ſhould inliſt; yet at Crieff the 
Duke told him, he could not {upply the troops w'th any 
men, and expreſſed great concern about it; and there 
Lord Glenorchy told him, that the notice he had re- 
ceived was ſo ſhort, he could not get his men toge- 
ther, The truth ſeems to be, that though theſe Lords 
were heartily in the intereſt of the government, yet 
many of their people were attached to the pretender, 
and means had bcen uſcd underhand to ſecure them for 
him. Of about twenty or thirty men whom the Duke 
kept as a guard to protect his country from thefts, his 
Grace got twelve or ſifteen to join the army; but, after 
marching a day or two, they went home again, It was in 
expectation that a body of the well-· affected highlanders 
would join the regular troops on their march through 
the highlands, that the march was projected; and Sir 
John, finding no reaſon to expect ſuch a junction on 
the firſt part of the march, would have (topped at 
Crieff, if he had not had poſitive orders to march to 
the Chain. Lord Loudon was of the ſame opinion, 
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At Dalnacardich Lord Glenorchy offered to ſend 300 
men, if the army would ſtay there two or three days: 
but the hurry of the expedition could not admit of de- 
lay. Sir John had cauſed 1000 ſtand of arms be car- 
ried along with his troops; but finding none join 
him, he ſent 700 of them back to Stirling caſtle, 

The little army now marched on by themſelves with 
the greateſt chearfulneſs, deſiring nothing more than to 
come to action with the rebels. At Dalwhinny, where 
the Fort Auguſtus and Inverneſs roads meet, the Gene- 
ral was informed, that the rebels were poſted on 
Corryarrich, a noted advantageous paſs, ſeventeen 
miles diſtant on the way to the Chain, Here the com- 
manding officers of the ſeveral corps were called toge- 
ther, and their opinion aſked about what was proper to 
be done. It was certain, that the rebels were to wait 
for the King's troops at Corryariich, where their diffe- 
rent parties, from the head of Loch-Lochy, and Lug- 
ganauchnadrum, could eaſily join them. They in- 
tended to line the traverſes or windings of the road, u 
the mountain, being ſeventeen in number; and in theſe 
traverſes their men would be intrenched to the teeth. 
They are flanked by a hollow, or water-courſe, which 
falls from the top of the mountain; this watcr-courſe 
they intended to line, where their men would be well 
covered ; as likewiſe numbers of them might be among 
the rocks, on the top of the hill, They propoſed to 
break down the bridge at Snugburrow, which lifts the 
roads over a ſteep precipice, and to place men in two 
hollow ways, which flank the roads both ways, Seve- 
ral of the officers had formerly marched over that 
ground, and all of them unanimouſly agreed, that to 
force the rebels in that poſt was utterly impracticable; 
that it would inevitably be attended with the loſs of all 
their proviſions, artillery, military ſtores, &c. and in- 


. deed of the troops; and that the giving the rebels any 


ſucceſs upon their firſt ſetting out, was by all means to 
be prevented, as what might be attended with bad 
conſequences 
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conſequences to the ſervice. It was next deba- 
ted whether they ſhould return to Stirling, or march 
to Ruthven, and ſo on to Inverneſs, The officers 
were unanimouſly of opinion, that to return to Stirling 
was not adviſeable; as the rebels could march to Stir- 
ling a nearer way than they could, by marching down 
the fide of Loch Rannoch; that they could get to 
the bridge of Kynachin before the troops, break it 
down, .and cut off. their retreat ; that to ſtay where 
they were, and thereby pretend to ſtop their progreſs 
ſouthward, was folly ; as they could, without coming 
over Corryarrich, go ſouth, by roads over the moun- 
tains. It was therefore determined to march to Inver- 
neſs. 3 ; 

On the march from Dalwhinny towards Ruthven, the 
General received a letter, Aug. 27, from the Laird of 
Grant, giving him full expectation of being joined by a 
conliderable part of that clan. But, on coming into 
Grant's country, he received a meſſage from him, im- 
porting, that his houſe was threatened by the rebels ; 
that he muſt therefore keep his men at home, and 
could not ſend any to join the am. 


Thus Sir John Cope met with a ſeries of diſappoint- 


ments in this ill- fated expedition. It was evidently a 
wrong meaſure, and a ſoleciſm in politics. The fate 
of it might have been foreſcen, and the conſequences 
happily prevented. The army ſhould not have march- 
ed from Stirling; there they could have ſecured that 
important paſs, and kept the rebels on the northſide of 
the Forth. But Providence ſeems to have infatuated 
our meaſures, that almoſt all Scotland, with a conſider- 
able part of the north of England, might be expoſed as 
a prey to a ravenous banditti. b 

The army arrived at Inverneſs Aug. 29. not having 
reſted one day ſince they ſet out. Here they were 
joined by 200 Monroes, under the command of Capt. 


George Monro of Culcairn, As it was now foreſeen 
that the rebels would march ſoathward, having no 
OE aw. 
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troops to oppoſe their progreſs, Sir John made no long- 
er ſtay at Inverneſs than was neceſſary for preparing to 
march to Aberdeen, where he ordered tranſports to 
be ready for carrying the army by ſea to Leith. After 
a hard march, the army arrived at Aberdeen on or be- 
fore the 8th of September; and having ſoon after im- 
barked, they put to ſea, and arrived off Dunbar, 
twenty miles caſt from Edinburgh, on the 16th. The 
troops were landed on the 17th, and the artillery, &c. 
on the 18th. Here the General received the aſtoniſh- 
ing news of the city of Edinburgh being given ap to the 
rebels early in the morning of the 17th. But here we 
leave the royal army, to trace the progreſs of the re- 
bels, and the tranſactions at Edinburgh. . 

The young pretender, in expectation of Gen, Cope's 
marching by the hill of Corryarrich, had decamped, in 


ji the morning of Auguſt 27. from Aberchallader in Glen- 


gary, with deſign to fight him. On his arrival at Gar- 
vamore in the evening, he learned, that Sir John had 
taken his route to Ruthven. in Badenoch, and had made 
ſuch diſpatch, that in two days he had performed a four 
days march. Th 

The rebels having now no forces to oppoſe their pro- 
greſs, and invited by their friends in the ſouth, they did 
not fail to improve their good fortune. . They reached 
the braes of Athol on the 29th, and arrived at Blair on 
the Zoth; the Duke of Athol, with ſeveral gentlemen 
of Perth and Fyfe, retiring on their approach. In A- 
thol the diſaffected people of the country joined the 
young pretender's ſtandard, and every march drew out 
the lurking rebels. From Blair the rebels marched to 
Dunkeld, where the main hody arrived Sept. 2. From 
thence, their advanced guard, under the command of 
Lord Nairn, proceeded to Perth, which they entered 
on the 3d. Here the pretender's declarations were 
read over the croſs; here the enſigns of rebellion were 
formally diſplayed ; and hither the diſaffected from all 
XF quarters repaired. From this place detachments _ 
—_ D ſeat 
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ſent to Dundee, where they read the papers formerly 
read at Perth, levied the public money, ranſacked eve- 
ry corner for arms and ammunition, invited the people 
to join them, and ſeized whatever could contribute to 
their ſucceſs. Parties of them likewiſe made excurſions 
into different parts of Fife. ig | 
At Perth, the young pretender was joined by ſeve- 
ral of the diſaffected nobility and gentry, ſuch as, the 
Duke of Perth, Lord Strathallan, James Graham of 
Duntroon, titular Viſcount of Dundee, Lord George 
Murray, Lord Nairn, Sir William Gordon of Park, 
Sin James Kinloch, Sir John Wedderburn, Meſſ. Oli- 
Phants of Gafk, Robert Mercer of Aldic, Mr Hunter 
of Burnſide, and others, with all whom their influence 
could excite to riſe, A demand of 1000 |. Sterling 
was made upon the town of Perth; one half of which 
was paid; and for ſecurity of the payment of the o- 
ther moiety, two hoſtages, with the town's charters, 
were carried off. The magiſtrates had fled on the ar- 
rival of the rebels. e e 

Before Charles left Perth, his army was faid to eon- 
fiſt of 4000 men, though ſcarce 1500 of theſe were 
tolerably armed. He marched from Perth to Dum- 
blain, Sept. 11.; proceeded to Down on the 12th; 
and next day paſſed the Forth, at the ford of Frew, a 
few miles above Stirling ; the adventurer himſelf being 


5 
: 


the firſt who took the water, and waded through at the Az 


head of his corps. Col. Gardiner's dragoons, who 
were poſted near Stirling, retired upon the approach of 
the rebel army. ä . 
After croſſing the Forth, the Chevalier ſeemed in- 
clinable to direct his march towards Glaſgow; but 


having received repeated invitations from his friends in 


Edinburgh, he reſolved to make the beſt of his way to 
that capital. However, as the city of Glaſgow had 
always been diſtinguiſhed for oppoſition to the preten- 
der's intereſt, he ſent a letter to the magiltrates, 

1 demanding 
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demanding a contribution of 15,000 1, which demand 


P7 was afterwards compromiſed by payment of 5500 l. 


Let us now turn our vie ws to What was paſling in 


5 Edinburgh. From the commencement of theſe in- 
teltine commotions, the magiſtrates and loyal inhabi- 


rants of Edinburgh ſeemed to be very attentive to eve- 
ry tranſaction, Archibald Stewart, Eſq; then Lord 


Provolt, and member of parliam nt for the city, had 
been early appriſed of the young pretender's arrival, 
by a letter from the Marquis of Tweeddale, one of 
his Majelty's ſecretaries of (tate, dated Aug 13. in 
which it had been warmly recommended to him to 
excrt his utmolt efforts for preferving the public 
peace within the city; and his Lordſhip, by his an- 
ME Rr Og 7. aſſured, the Marquis that the 


© -town was never better affected, nor more peaceable, 


chan at that time; promiſing not to fir down in ſecuri- 
ty, but to keep a watchful eye to prevent any public 
diſturbance. On the 7th of September, the magiſtrates 
and council agreed on a loyal addreſs to the King, which 
was. preſented by the Duke of Argyll on the 11th, 
and graciouſly received. And though the far greater 
part of the inhabitants were zealouſly attached to his 
Majeſty's perſon and government; yet it was certain 
the pretender had many friends in the city, who lay as 
a dead weight upon every vigorous and ſpirited mea» 
ſure that was projected. It is, not neceſſary to give à 
detail of all the ſteps taken for defending the city; but 
only to glance at the molt material. | 83 
As it was foreſeen, that if the royal army ſhould be 
defeated in the north, or the rebels ſhould force their 


way down to the low country, the latter would bend 


their force toward Edinburgh; the loyal inhabitants of 
that capital began, towards the end of Auguſt, to pro- 
vide for their ſecurity againſt a ſurpriſe, A noble ſpi- 
rit of loyalty was dilplayed, and the loyal of every de- 
nomination were unanimous in their oppoſition to 
Charles's intereſt. And had this ſpirit been encoura- 

e ged 
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ged by thoſe at the helm, the city would not have be 
o tamely delivered up to a handful of naked and un · 
armed highlanders, as we ſhall afterwards ſee. A ſub» 
ſcription was opened for raifing a regiment of 1000 
men for the public ſervice, and the meaſure was autho- 
riſed by his Majelty ; the city-guard was augment- 
ed; a regiment of voluntiers, conſiſting of the chief 
gentlemen of the city, in which were ſome of the cler- 
gy, and perſons who had bore the office of magiltracy, 
was formed ; and the Seceders, whoſe loyalty is un- 
queſtionable, formed a ſeparate corps, conſiſting of 
near 300 men. All the voluntiers were furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition from the royal magazine in the 
caltle ; they began to learn military exerciſe, and to 
prepare for a time of danger, The trained bands too, 
conſiſting of a mixed multitude, of Whigs and Jacq- 
bites, kept guard in the city; the city-walls were re- 
paired in ſeveral places, and provided with cannon 
barricades were erected at the gates, where danger was 
apprehended ; and every diſpoſition was made for a 
vigorous defence. It muſt not, however, be forgot, 
that the diſaffeted oppoſed every propoſal for the 
public ſervice, and that the diſaffection or timidity of 
ſome people at laſt diſconcerted all the formidable pre- 
parations that had been made. In ſhort, the city was 
in a ſhort ſpace fo well fortified, and provided with 
ſuch a number of armed men, that it might have held 
out for a few days againſt an unarmed rabble, who 
had not a fingle cannon, if thoſe at the helm had done 
their duty. But, to their laſting diſhonour, the capi: 
tal of Scotland was, by ſome unaccountable manage- 
ment, or ſtrange fatality, given up to a handful. of ſtar- 
ved ſavages, without ſtroke of (word. 

By the 15th of September the rebels had got within 
nine miles of Edinburgh, and Gardiner's and Hamil- 
ton's dragoons were poſted about two miles welt of it. 
It was thought the rebels would have advanced that 
day to attack the dragoons ; and a propoſal was made 


by 
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by ſome of the voluntiers to march our, with a detach- 
ment of the Fdinburgh regiment and the city-guard, 
in order to ſupport them; but this propoſal was not 
carried into execution; for which the Provoſt was 
blamed. A party of the city-guard and Edinburgh re- 
giment, however, went out that = and the follow- 
ing, The 15th, being the Lord's day, the city was 
in great confuſion, public worſhip was ſuſpended, 
and the voluntiers were under arms all day. A ſtrong 
party, conſiſting of 700 men, did duty during the 
night, 

ons day, Monday the 16th, the public works 
were carried on with alacrity, all the voluntiers were 
under arms, and every loyal inhabitant expreſſed the 
utmoſt zeal for defending the city, if the rebels ſhould 
attack it. But, about mid-day, the preparations began 
to be ſuſpended, and all the zcal for a vigorous 
defence to eool, on the part of thote whoſe province 
it was to regulate and direct the public affairs. About 
two o'clock, too, a petition was ſet on foot, by cer- 
tain timid or diſaffected perſons in the city, to which 
forty-eight ſubſcriptions were clandeſtinely procured, 
and preſented to the Provolt about three, praying the 
magiſtrates and council to call a meeting of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, in order to deliberate about detendin 
or giving up the town ; and that no reſolution ſhould 


be taken till that meeting were held. About this time 


the dragoons, who had been poſted about Corſtor- 
phine and the Colt-bridge, on the approach of the re- 
bels, marched off by the back of the city, taking the 
route of Mufſelburgh and Haddington ; and their 
baggage and tents were carried into the caſtle, and part 


of it ſent after them. About the ſame time too the 


miniſters of (tate left the city, rightly judging that 
all the parade of preparations for defending the rown 

v_ come to nothing when the hour of danger ar- 
rived. | „ 
The flight of the dragoons, and the retiring of the 
officers 


ay — — — 
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officers of the crown, were, however, made a handle 
of for puſhing the meeting deſired by the aforementi- 
oned petition. The meeting was accordingly held in 
the New church iſle, and the Provoſt preſided in it. 
Though ſeveral perſons of known good affection to his 
Majeſty's perſon and government were preſent, yet the 
far greater part were of a quite, contrary character, 
and care had been taken to get the whole, poſſe of the 
diſaffected hcritors convened on this occaſion, The 
general cry in this conſuſed aſſembly was for giving up 
the city without any defence; and thoſe who attempt- 
ed to {peak in oppoſition to that meaſure, were borne 
down with clamour and noiſe. The plain caſe was, 
the diſaffected compoſed the far greater part of this 
meeting, and patriotiſm was ſacrificed to Jacobitiſm, 
The gentlemen voluntiers were in arms, and knew no- 
thing of the meeting; and when they heard of it, they 
were highly diſpleaſed, Nay, ſo beat were the bulk 
of this tumultuous aſſembly to give up.the town to the 


rebels, that an offer of a party of dragooiis to. aſſilt in 


defending the city, was treated with ridicule, and the 
general cry was, No dragons; and the Provoſt, who 
had that very day ſigned a petition along with the 
Lord Advocate, craving them, ſaid now, that he would 
neither bid nor forbid them, and that Gen. Gueſt, who 
commanded in the caſtle, might do in that matter as 
he thought proper. In ſhort, the reſult of this meet- 
ing was, to capitulate on the belt terms that could be 
got,. and that the voluntiers ſhould deliver their arms 
into the caſtle. 5 3 
At the ſame time that the diſaffected citizens were 
carrying all before them at the meeting in the New 
church iſle, their agents were no leis active upon the 
ſtreets, running up and down, io intimidate the in- 
habitants, and ſpreading their malignant counſels from 
houſe to houſe ; ſo that the whole inhabitants were put 
into as great confuſion and terror, as if an army of 
cut-throats had entered the city, and were maſlacring 
| | | all 
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all who fell in their way. The voluntiers, who had 
reſolved to riſk their lives in defence of their native 
city, being informed of the reſult of the cabal in the 
New church, and the general conſternation occaſioned 
by the prevalence of Jacobite counſels, ſaw now plain- 
ly, that it was in vain to think of defending a place, 
of which its governors had abandoned the care, Should 
they perſiſt in their patriotic reſolution, they had none 
to head or direct them; and ſhouid they unite in a 
body, and take the government of the city into their 
own hands, they would be treated as diſturbers of the 
peace, and might in the iſſue be puniſhed as ſuch. If 
they ſhould defend the city, the diſaffected citizens 


might betray them, and open a way for their friends, 


the highland rout. They had. then no other courſe 
left, but to deliver their arms into the caſtle, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the rebels : and this they 
did with the utmoſt reluctance, and with heavy com- 
plaints againſt the governors of the city, who, ſeduced 
by Jacobitiſh counſels, had deſerted the defence of the 
city, upon the appearance only of danger. | 
And ſo infatuated were the managers, that no care 
was taken to remove or nail up the cannon on the city- 
walls, or ſecure the arms. belonging to the city, then 
in the hands of the city- guard, and trained bands: fa 
that they all fell into the hands of the rebels, and laid 
the foundation of all the miſchief that afterwards hap- 
pened. Nay, a propoſal of delivering the cannon and 
city-arms into the caſtle, was rejected, on pretence. 
that if they were removed, the young pretender would 
wreak his. reſentment upon the city. 2 
At the cloſe of the cabal in the New church, ſome 
of the diſaffected citizens who carried on a correſpon- 
dence with the rebels, clandeſtinely handed in a letter 
from the young Chevalier, addreſſed, Fot the Lord Pros, 
voſt, Magiſtrates, and Town Council of Edinburgh, 


ſigned ChHarLEs, P. R. and dated, From our cb | 


this 16th September 1745, in the following words. 
| Being 


2 
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« Being now in a condition to make our way into the 
capital of his Majeſty's ancient kingdom of Scotland, 
we hereby ſummon you to receive us as you are in duty 
bound to do; and in order to it, we hereby require 
you, upon receipt of this, to ſummon the town-coun- 
cil, and take proper meaſures in it for ſecuring. the 
peace and quiet of the city, which we are very de- 
firous to protect. But if you ſuffer any of the uſurp- 
er's troops to enter the town, or any of the cannon, 
arms, or ammunition now in it, whether belonging to 
the public, or to private perſons, to be carried off, we 


ſhall take it as a breach of your duty, and a hainous 


offence againſt the King and us, and ſhall reſent it 
accordingly, We promiſe to preſerve all the rights 
and liberties of the city, and the particular property 
of every one of his Majeſty's ſubjects: but if any op- 
poſition be made to us, we cannot anſwer for the con- 
ſequences, being firmly reſolved at any rate to enter 
the city; and in that caſe, if any of the inhabitants 
are found in arms againſt us, they muſt not expect to 
be treated as priſoners of war.“ This letter, for 
certain political reaſons, was not read in the public 


meeting; but the Lord Provoſt and Magiſtrates having 


retired to the goldſmiths hall, it was there read. And 
here it was agreed, in conſequence of what had paſſed 
in the New church, to ſend a deputation to Charles, 
then at Gray's mill, within two miles of the city. 
Four gentlemen accordingly went, and brought back 
an anſwer in writing, as follows. His R. H. the 
Prince-Regent thinks his manifeſto, and the King his 
father's declaration, already publiſhed, are a ſufficient 


capitulation for all his Majeſty's ſubjects to accept of 


with joy. His preſent demands are, to be received 
into the city as the ſon and repreſentative of the King 
his father, and obeyed as ſuch when he is there. His 
R. H. ſuppoſes, that ſince the receipt of his letter to 
the Provoſt, no arms or ammunition have been ſuffer- 


ed 
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ed to be carried off or concealed, and will expect a 
particular account of all things of that nature. Laſtly, 
he expects a politive anſwer to this before two o' clock 
in the morning, otherwiſe he will think himſelf obliged 
to take meaſures conform.” | 
After the four deputies were ſent out, certain notice 
was brought to the town-council, that Sir John Cope, 
with all the troops under his command, was arrived 
off Dunbar, and would ſpeedily march towards the 
city. It was then urged, that the defence of the 
city ſhould be reſumed, as there was ſo near a pro- 
ſpe& of relief. But it was alledged, that the intelli- 
gence Was too late, and that they had come to a re- 
ſolution to capitulate, and had ſent a deputatioa for 
that purpoſe. It was then propoſed to ſend after the 
deputies to bring them back ; which was accordingly 
done ; but the perſon ſent did not overtake them, And 
much about the ſame time, two of the officers of the 
voluntiers came to the council-chamber, and inſiſted 
that the ſcheme of defending the town ſhould be re- 
ſumed, and propoſed the ringing of the alarm-bell, as 
a ſignal to bring every body back to their poſts. To 
this propoſal the Lord Provoſt made ſeveral objeQtions ; 
but at laſt, in appearance, yielded to the motion far 
defending the town, provided Gen. Gueſt would agree 
to let them have arms from the caſtle. This the Gene- 


ral, when applied to, chearfully promiſed ; and at the 


ſame time propoſed, that the city- arms ſhould be put 
into the hands of the well-affeted. A wiſe meſes ! 
for it had been a fooliſh meaſure from the beginning to 
call out and arm the trained bands, many of whom 
were well known to be profeſſed Jacobites, and there- 
fore very improper perſons to be truſted with the de- 

fence of the city againſt the pretender. | 
When Gen. Gueſt's anſwer was reported to the 
council, the perſon who brought it was told, That as 
the perſon who had been ſent to bring back the depu- 
Hes had not come up with them, the Provoſt and _—_ 
| E cu, 
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to defend it till they ſhould arrive, 


receive him as ſuch,” 


authority being now at an end, 


cil, 2s they had entered upon a treaty, had come to 1 
eſolution not to defend the town, Thus, though a 
ody of regular forces had come within twenty miles 
of the city, yet its governors would not take one ſtep 
A ſhrewd evi- 
dence of daſtardly cowardice, or ſomething worſe, 
After receiving the young adventurer's anſwer to 
the ſirſt deputation, the council agreed to ſend out a 
ſecond, in order, if poſſible, to gain ſome more time. 
"Theſe ſecond deputies alſo brought an anſwer in wri- 
ting, as follows. * His R. H. has already given all 
the aſſurances he can, that he intends to exact nothing 
of the city in general, nor of any in particular, bur 
what his character of Regent intities him to. This he 
repeats, and renews his ſummons to the magiſtrates to 


This ſecond deputation returned to the city early 
in the morning of Tueſday September 17. in a hackney- 
coach. The coach had entered the town at the Weſt 
port, and after ſetting down the deputies at a tavern, 
where the Lord Provoſt and others of the council were 
waiting for them, drove down the ſtreet towards the 
Canongate. A ſerjeant's command of the city-guard 
was poſted at the Netherbow port, who, upon the com- 
ing down of the coach, immediately opened the gate to 
let it paſs. No ſooner was this done, than a body of 
900 highlanders, headed by Sullivan and Lochiel, ruſn- 
ed in at the gate, took poſſeſſion of the main guard, 

diſarming the ſoldiers, and placed guards at all the 
gates, and at the weigh-houſe, Oc. The Lord Provoſt, 
and the reſt of the council, on notice of this event, 
immediately retired to their ſeveral apartments, their 


The pretended prince, keen to poſſeſs himſelf of 
Edinburgh, though he had got particular information 
of all the proceedings in the city, and knew very well 


_ that the delign of oppoſing his entry was laid aſide; 


vet, 
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yet, apprehenſive of a change of meaſures in the morn- 
ing, when the news of Gen. Cope's arrival ſhould be 
ſpread through the city, which was known only to a 
few the evening of the 16th, reſolved early to ſur- 
priſe the town, For this purpole he ſent the detach- 
ment already mentioned, to ſeize on the Netherbow 
gate. It was ſaid, that this party brought ſome barrels 
of powder along with them, in order to have blown 
up the gate, if entrance ſhould be refuſed, But we 
have ſeen, that they got acceſs without reſiſtance. Per- 
haps ſome of their friends were among the guard at 
that gate, and nor averſe to admit the party. For it 
is hardly credible, that goo men ſhould come in a 
body to the gate, in a clear moon-light night, with» 
out being heard or diſcovered, This detachment was 
{aid to conſiſt of the choice of the rebels, and to be 
the beſt armed, Yet when the volunticrs and well-af- 
feed took a view of them in the morning, and obſerved 
that not one half of them had muskets, and that their 
beſt arms conſiſted of old ruſty broad ſwords, and moſt 
of the men half-naked, they were filled with indigna- 
tion, to ſec the city of Edinburgh ſo cowardly or baſely 
given up to a highland rabble. Ee 

About noon, the main body of the rebels came in- 
to the King's park, by the way of Duddingſton, having 
made a pretty large circuit, to avoid being within 
reach of the caſtle-guns, Charles, their prince, in 


highland dreſs, attended by the Duke of Perth, and 


David Lord Elcho, eldeſt fon of the earl of Wemyſs, 
made his entrance, through St Anne's yard, on horſe- 
back into the royal palace of Holyroodhouſe. There 
was a vaſt croud of ſpectators. moſt of them Jacobites, 
or idle people, who faluted the adventurer with loud 
ſhouts and huzza's; and thoſe who did not join in 
the frantic acclamations, were inſulted and maltreated, 
Many of the highlanders, who guarded the pretended 
Prince, were grayheaded, ſtooped through age, and 
were in general ill armed. 

4 The 
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The detachment that entered the city in the —_ 
had ſecured the heralds, purſuivants, &c. and, abo 
one o'clock after noon, they were carried to the cos 
in their formalities, where they read, with ſound of 
trumpet, the pretender's papers. This ſolemnity was 
accompanied with loud ſhouts on the part of the Jaco- 


8 who crouded round the croſs on this occaſion. 


A few, of a contrary character, who vitneſſed the 
proclamation with grief of heart, were inſulted. And 
It was obſerved, that ſeveral of the trained bands, who 
had been in arms the day before to oppoſe the rebels, 
now joined in the huzza's, 

„Thus (to uſe the words of a certain writer) was 
the city of Edinburgh, which had, in their addreſs to 


| the King of the 7th of this very month, ſaid, with 


great truth, © That this city had always diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf by a firm and ſtcady attachment to Revolution 


and Whig principles, and a hearty abhorrence of all 


Popiſh and arbitrary government; and particularly, 
that, during the rebellion in the year 1715, their zeal 
for his late Majeſty was equalled by few, and ſurpaſſed 
by none; and at the ſame time aſſured his preſent 
Majeſty, that at this time they would ſtand by him 
with their lives and fortunes, and employ every power 
they were poſſeſſed of, and all the means his Majeſty 
thould put in their hands, to diſappoint the attempts 
of France and the pretender ;” this city, which had 
given ſo many reaſons to expect better things of it, 
was, after mighty preparations for a vigorous defence, 
thus poorly delivered up, without ſtriking one blow, to 
an half-armed rabble, at the time when the King's 
army was within a day's march of the city; to the 
great diſcredit and reproach of the city itſelf, in the 
eyes of the world, who were ignorant of the particular 
circumſtances and cauſes of ſo ſtrange an appearance 
to the hearty grief and ſorrow of all its well. affected 
inhabitants, who are by far the greateſt part of them; 
to the triumph of the pretender's ſon and his adher ems; 
; do 
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to the ruin of many unfortunate perſons, who, by this 


appearance of ſucceſs, were encouraged to engage in 
the rebellion ; to the real and high detriment, not of 
the city itſelf only, but of the public, (the rebels by 
this capture having been there furniſhed with arms, 
tents, and proviſions of all kinds, which contributed 
chiefly to their obtaining the victory at Preſtonpans a 
few days after ; and that again to the continuance and 
further progreſs of the rebellion); to the immenſe 
addition to the expence of the public, the great in- 
terruption of commerce and credit, the progreſs of 
his Majeſty's enemies abroad, and the interruption of 
the internal tranquillity of his kingdom, until that was 
happily reſtored by the conduct and ſucceſs of his 

But to proceed : The rebels, immediately after 
taking the city, ſeized all the cannon, arms, and am- 


munition belonging to it; on the 18th they iſſued a 
proclamation, requiring all perſons in the county of 


Edinburgh, forthwith to deliver up, at the palace of 
Holyroodhouſe, all the arms and ammunition they had 
in their cuſtody, on pain of being treated as rebels; 
and on the 19th they ſent a written meſſage to the 
city of Edinburgh, requiring, on pain of military ex- 
ecution, that 1000 tents, 2000 targets, 6000 pairs of 
ſhoes, and a proportionable number of water-cantines, - 
ſhould be furniſhed to their army by the 23d, and 
promiſing payment as ſoon as the preſent troubles 
ſhould be over. All theſe were accordingly furniſhed ; 
and for Cefraying the charge, a tax of 2 s. 6 d. was 
laid on each pound of real rent within the city, Ca- 
nongate, and Leith. And about the ſame time ſome 
printers were compelled to print ſeveral papers for them; 
though one Drummond had ſhewn his inclination to 
favour their cauſe, by printing the old pretender's de- 
elaration and commiſſion of regency, and the young 
one's manifeſto, about a month before their arrival in 


Edinburgh; though, upan ſearch, he was not detected. 


Though 
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Though Charles, by the capture of Edinburgh, 
reaped vaſt advantages, raiſed his reputation, and ac- 
quired many friends; yer he miſſed a great booty, 


34 


which he had caſt a wiſhful eye upon. That was the 


treaſure belonging to the two banks, which had been 
previouſly conveyed into the caſtle ; as had alſo been 
the caſh, plate, and moſt valuable effects of many pri- 

vate perſons, | 
The loyal inhabitants of Edinburgh expreſſed the 
utmoſt uncaſineſs at their new gueſts, and groaned for 
deliverance. Trade and manufactures were interrupt- 
ed, and few of the principal inhabitants (for many 
had fled) could appear openly. The news of Sir John 
Cope's arrival, therefore, raiſed their ſpirits, and gave 
them the pleaſing hope of a ſpeedy extinction of this 
unnatural rebellion. Unhappily, however, their hopes 
were fruſtrated; nay, their caſe was rendered more 
diſmal than ever. Brig. Fowke, who had arrived at 
Edinburgh from London on the 15th, marched next 
day with the dragoons eaſtward, in order to join Gen, 
Cope, who arrived off Dunbar the ſame day. The 
troops landed on the 17th; and the artillery, exc. on 
the 18th. The army marched towards Edinburgh on 
the 19th, and was joined by the two regiments of dra- 
goons; by which junQion it was near 2200 ſtrong, 
Several] of the Edinburgh voluntiers, and gentlemen of 
that city, alſo joined them. The rebel-army, who 
had lain incamped at Duddingſton, a mile eaſt of E- 
dinburgh, marched off in the morning of the 20th, 
with Charles at their head, in order to meet the roy- 
al army; and at the ſame time, the party in Edinburgh 
entirely evacuated the city, and followed the main bo- 
dy. Towards night the two armies came in fight of 
cach other, and both ſent out reconnoitring parties. 
Next morning, Saturday the 21ſt, they came to an 
action, a little to the north of Tranent, to the eaſt of 
Preſton, and to the weſt of Seton, about ſeven miles 
calt of Edinburgh. It is not neceſſary to give any la- 
h boured 
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| boured deſcription of this action, though its conſequences 


were of the laſt importance. The rebels began the 
attack, and with ſuch impetuoſity, that in about eight 
minutes from the commencement of the action, the 
King's army was totally routed, and drove from the field 
of battle. A ſudden and unaccountable panic ſeized 
the two regiments of dragoons, who fled with great pre- 
cipitation at the firſt onſet ; and the infantry being thus 
baſely deſerted, though they fought manfully for ſome 
time, in oppoſition to the rude attack of the highland- 
ers, yet were ſoon forced to give way to the overbear- 
ing torrent, and, in a panic, threw down their arms, 
and took to their heels, Several efforts were made to 
rally both the dragoons and the foot; but in vain : the 
panic extinguiſhed all remains of honour and courage. 
The moſt part of the infantry were killed or taken pri- 
ſoners; and the rebels made themſelves matters of all 
the royal colours, artillery, tents, baggage, and milita- 
ry cheſt, in which, it was ſaid, they found 4000 l. 
The rebel army conſiſted of 5500 effective men, as 
they themſelves afterwards owned, though they gave 
out that 2000 only were in the action, which number 
they afterwards diminiſhed to 1456. They ſaid their 
Joſs conſiſted of four officers and 30 private men kil- 
led, and one officer and about 7o or 8o men wound- 
ed. And they computed the loſs of the king's army 
at 500 men killed, 9o0 wounded, and 1400 taken 
priioners: A calculation altogether incredible; for, 
according to the moſt authentic accounts, the royal ar- 


my conſiſted but of 2200 men; and of theſe about 
. 450 dragoons eſcaped in a body, as did alſo ſeveral 


ſcattered parties both of the dragoons and infantry, 
So that the whole number killed, wounded, and pri- 
ſoners, could not exceed 1500. And of theſe, it may 
well be believed, 500 at leaſt were killed on the field 
of battle, by the blood - thirſty highlanders, who maſ- 
ſacred and cut in pieces many of the unhappy ſoldiers 
after they had fallen or ſurrendered. The brave Col. 

| Gardiner, 
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Gardiner, with five captains, and one enſign, were kil- 
led, and a great number of officers taken priſoners, 


None fell more lamented than Col. Gardiner, a wor- 
thy man and a gallant officer, who would not pur- 


chaſe life at the expence of his honour. When baſe- 
ly deſerted by his own regiment, he alighted from his 
horſe, repaired to the infantry, and fought on foot till 
he fell covered with wounds, almoſt in ſight of Bank- 
ton, his own houſe, ; 

Sir John Cope, the Earls of Home and Loudon, 
Brig. Fowke, Col. Laſcelles, and other officers, with 


ſome of the voluntiers, and about 450 dragoons, re- 


tired in good order from the field of battle, got to 
Cold{tream and Cornhill in the evening, and next 
day arrived at Berwick. And ſome ſcattered parties 
eſcaped to different places, | 

Such was the fate of this unfortunate bartle, that the 
King's army, by whom deliverance from the yoke of 
the oppreſſor was ardently expected, was, as it were in 
a moment, annihilated, and the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land doomed to ſubmit to the lawleſs government of a 


pretended prince, at the head of a band of ravenous 


mountaineers, 

Gen. Cope's conduct was loudly cenſured; but 
when inquired into by a board of genera] officers, it 
was found unblameable; and the loſs of the action im- 
puted to the ſhameful behaviour of the private men. 


And it is no enthuſiaſm to ſay, that the God of armies, . 


who ſuperintends all events, did not yet think fit to 
crown the cauſe of righteouſneſs with victory, but re- 
ſerved the honour of Britain's deliverance to another 
inſtrument; while he ſuffered rebellion to ride tri- 
umphant for a ſeaſon, that its fall, at the appoint- 
| po time, might be the greater and the more ter- 
rible. 

Scotland muſt now ſubmit to the arbitrary ſway of a 


foreign pretender; and though the people dared not 


openly to ſpeak their minds, the body of the nation 
| Were 
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were enemies to his intereſt, and his arbitrary proceed - 
ings tended 10 confirm them in their loyalty to their 


hwful ſovcreign, the mildneſs and equity of whoſe, go 


vernment they had experienced ſor a great number of 
car. | OT 0 en, 16 20% 
Charles, indeed, bore his proſperity with ſome ſhew 
of moderation, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, and procure followers. The evening of the 
battle he lay at Pinkie, and next night returned to Ho- 
lyroodhouſe; and his army incamped again at Dudding- 
ſton. He ſtill continued, however, to keep guard in 
the city as formerly; by which means many ſhops were 
ſhut, and almoſt all manufaRures ſuſpended, to the 
great loſs of tradeſmen and poor peopl: , many of whom 
were reduced to the greateſt indigency. ? 
All the priſoners taken at Preſton were brought to 
Edinburgh, The officers were liberate upon their pa- 
role, not to depart from the city, nor correſpond with 
the enemies of the Chevalier; the private men were 
confined in the churches and priſons ; and the wound- 
ed men who had eſcaped the carnage. in the field of 
battle, were ſent to the inſirmary. All means were u- 
ſed to induce the officers to engage in the pretender's 
ſervice; but they declined it to a man. A few ra- 
{cally ſerjeants, corporals, and private men, were how- 
ever prevailed on to inliſt; but moſt of them afterwards - 
deſerted. ' The officers were afterwards ſent into 
Fife and Angus, and the private men to Logirate.in A- 
thol. About 70 or 30 of Loudon's highland regiment, 
having engaged never to ſerve againſt the houſe of 
Stuart, were allowed to depart to their reſpective coun- 
tries. 1 | 40 | | . 
In the evening of the 2 iſt, the day of the aforemen- 


Tioned battle, a meſſage was ſent by the young preten- 


der to the dwelling-houſes of the miniſters of Edin- 
burgh, defiring them to continue public worſhip as uſu- 


al. The bells were accordingly rung next morning, 


the Lord's day; but none of the miniſters appeared; 
Las F ſo 
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ſo that there was ſermon in none of the churches, while 
the nonjurant meeting-houſes, thoſe nurſeries of diſaf- 


fection and rebellion, were crouded. And indeed, du- 


zing the time of the prevalence of the highland govern- 
ment at Fdinburgh, none of the miniſters preached in 
the churches, ſome of them having fled, and the reſt 
flculked, It was ſurely a very wrong meaſure in the 
elergy, thus to deſert their flocks without neceſſity, and 
leave them a prey to ſeducers. A contrary practice 
prevailed among the primitive teachers of Chriſtianity, 
who, with undaunted courage, preached the goſpel of 
their Lord and Maſter, in the midſt of threatenings, dan- 


gers, nay, death, when arrayed in its molt terrible 


form. . When ye are perſecuted in one city, ſays the 
Saviour, flee to another. This plainly imports, that 
they were not to be deterred from the miniſterial office 
by the menaces of their adverſaries, or ſhrink from 
their duty by the apprehenſion of danger: no; they 
were to confeſs their Maſter in the worſt of times, and 
publiſh tis doctrines amidſt the hotteſt rage of their i- 
dolatrous foes. They were forewarned of perſecution, 
previouſly appriſed of the molt eruel tortures 3 and 
when actually perſecuted in one place, they were to 
fly to another; but not to fly without cauſe, upon the 
mere appearance of danger. The Edinburgh miniſters 
ought, upon this occaſion, to have mounted their pul- 
pits with a brave reſolution, and warned their people 
againſt engaging in the ſervice of a Popiſh pretender, 
againſt imbarking in his religion, or confederating with 
his adherents ; to have prayed as formerly, in expreſs 
terms, for their only lawful and rightful ſovereign 
K. GEORGE, and the preſervation of his throne and 


family; and for defeating the deſigns of a Popiſn pre- 


tender, and of all his adherents ; in fine, to have warm» 
ly preached the goſpel, as times of danger may, through 
the divine bleſſing, prove happy means of awakening a 
ſecure and ſinful people to a due confideration of their 
ways. Thus our clergy ſhould have acted, not * 
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by virtue of any connivance and toleration of the then 
arbitrary governors, but from a ſenſe of. duty, out of 
regard to the authority of the Maſter of Aſſemblies; 
and if, for doing their duty, they were ſeized and im- 
priſoned, they ſuffered in a good cauſc, and the Lord 
would ſupport them in their diſtreſs. But to relinquith 
the exerciſe of their office upon the bare appearance of 
danger, to fly from their houſes, and ſo to leaye their 
people expoſed a prey to the arts of deſigning men, 
under temptation to profane the Lord's day in idleneſs 
or finful recreations, or perhaps to reſort to nonjurant 
meeting-houſes, is ſuch a blot upon their character as 
will not be ſaon wiped off, A fad evidence of the 
want of faith, and of adding to that faith virtue. The 
miniſters of the Welt kirk, however, were not ſuch 
cowards as their brethren of the city ; for they preach- 


ed every Lord's day to crouded audiences, prayed for 


his Majeſty, and warmly recommended loyalty, even 
in the face of ſome ſtraggling highlanders: and that 
worthy man, Mr Macvicar, gave a diſtinguiſhing ſpeci- 
men of a benevolent diſpoſition, 1n praying, that the 
Lord would not give the pretender the crown of Bri- 
tain, . but, of his infinite mercy, give him a heavenly 
crown; a form of prayer, with which the young pre- 

tender was no way diſpleaſed. if 
The further proceedings of the rebels while in Edin- 
burgh, to the time of their marching to England, ſhall 
now be briefly related. On the 23d of September, 
the ſecond day after the. unhappy battle of Preſton, 
Charles iſſued a proclamation, forbidding any outward 
demoaſtrations of public joy on account of the late vic- 
tory, in regard it had been obtained by the effuſion of 
blood, and had involved many unfortunate people in 
great calamity ; admoniſhing all his friends to re- 
turn thanks to God for his goodneſs towards them; 
and concluding with theſe words: And we hereby 
a gain repeat what we have ſo often declared, that no 
interruption {hall be given to public worſhip ; but, on 
F 2 the 
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the contrary, all protection to thoſe concerned in it: and 
if, notwithſtanding hereof, any ſhall be found negleding 
their duty in that particular, let the blame lie entirely 
at their own door, as we are reſolved to inflict no pe» 
nalty that may poſlibly look like perſecution.” 
Hitherto the pretended prince behaved with ſome 
moderation; but his unexpected ſucceſs ſoon induced 
him to purſue thoſe arbitrary meaſures, ſo natural to 
his anceſtors, The very day afier the laſt-mentioned 
proclamation, he iſſued a new one, narrating, That 
whereas he was informed, that ſeveral perſons in and 
about Edinburgh, as well clergy: as laity, did aſſociate 
and take up arms againſt him, and that many of them 
had fled from their houſes, to avoid proſecutions ; he 
therefore granted a full pardon to ſuch perſons for all 
treaſons committed by them before publication of the 
proclamation, provided that within twenty days they 
33 themſelves to his ſecretary, and promiſed to 
ive for the future as quiet and peaceable ſubjects. In 
conſequence of this proclamation, five ot fix of the 
voluntiers preſented themtelves, others abſconded, and 
far the greater part continued peaceably about their 
buſineſs, without regarding rebel-proc|imations. It 
was not a proper ſeaſon for a prince in queſt of a 
crown, to begin his reign with blood and cruelty. The 
diſpoſition to revenge muſt be repreſſed, till the ſeaſon 
of gluiting it to the full arrive. | x 
We have already mentioned that the two banks had 
been removed into the caſtle, The rebels were not a 
little vexed at this ſtep; and therefore, on the 24th, 
a proclamation was iſſued by Charles, in which, upon 
a a narrative, That great inconveniencics had attended 
the removal of the two barks into the caſtle, and from 
an opinion induſtriouſly ſpread, as if he intended to 
ſeize on money where-ever it was to be found; he 
declared, that the money lodged in the banks ſhould 
be quite ſecure under his protection, and free from all 
contribution to be exacted by him in any time a | 
| | 0 
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ſo chat the banks might return to their former buſineſs 
with ſafety; and that be himſelf ſhould contribute ſo 


far in the re-eſtaþliſhment of public credit, as to re- 


ceive and iſſue bank · notes in payments. But neither 
of the banks were ſo ſimple as to be gulled with fair 
promiſes. Some time after, however, a demand was 
made of a conſiderable ſum in payment of notes which 
the Chevalier was poſſeſſed of; and the directors were 
obliged, by threatenings of military execution, to pro- 
vide the money. 5 

As the bulk of Charles's army was compo!ed of per- 
ſons collected from the wildeſt and moſt ſavage parts 
of the highlands of Scotland; of perſons who had up- 
on all occaſions been addicted to rob and plunder the 
low country; of people in poor circumſtances, ſlaves 
to their chiefs, and bred up in Popery, or wretched 
ignorance of the bleſſings of civil liberty; fo it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a gang, when once in poficth- 
on of an opulent city, and a fertile country, would be 
apt to plunder where-ever they could find booty. Ac- 
cordingly divers robberics and burglaries were com- 
mitted, Perſons. were robbed on the ſtreets, and 
houſes broken under cloud of night; ſo that it became 
unſafe to walk the ſtreets, except in the day-time, and 
in the moſt frequented places: and theſe irregularities 
were not only committed in Edinburgh and the ſub- 


. burbs but ſtrolling parties were guilty of the like diſ- 


orders in many places of the country : ſo that people 
groaned by reaſon of oppreſſion, Proclamations were 
indeed iſſued by the pretender for preventing thefts 
and robberies : but theſe were not effectual to prevent 
the evil; and it was pretended that peop'e who did not 
belong to the rebel-rout, were the moſt criminal actors: 


This might be true in a few inſtances; but it is cer- 


tain, that many of the highlanders, and even ſome of 
their officers, from a ſtrong itch for money, were guil- 


ty of divers robberies. Some of them, however, were 
yery moderate in their demands. They would ſome- 


UMes 


times preſent their piece; and, upon being aſked what 
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they wanted, anſwer, ** A penny or twopence;“ 
with which they would reſt ſatisfied; and ſometimes a 
pinch of ſauff would pleaſe them. ' They tell a {tory of 

a Quaker gentleman, whe being robbed of a conſider- 


able ſum in money and effects, and having complained 


to the pretender of his loſs, he added, George takes 
but a part; but thou, Charles, takeſt all.“ This ſpeech 
occaſioned a ſmile ; but the poor gentleman never re- 


covered his loſs. | 


Beſides what money the rebels could colle& by pil- 
ferings and finings, (the famous practice of the royal 
brothers in the laſt century), their chief cauſed letters 
to be ſent to the following perſons, ordering them to 
repair to his ſecretary's office at Holyroodhouſe, viz. 
to the magiſtrates of boroughs, in order to have the con- 
tributions paid by their reſpective towns aſcertained ; to 
the collectors of the land-tax, the collectors and comp- 
trollers of the cuſtoms and exciſe, and the factors on the 
for feited eſtates, in order to produce their books, and to 
pay the balances due by them; and threatening them, 
ia caſe of refuſal, with being treated as rebels, Great 
numbers found thcmſelves obliged to comply; while 
ethers, eſpecially thoſe moſt remote, laughed at the 
impotent threats. Several quantities of ſeized goods 


in the cuſtomhouſe of Leith, and thoſe of other port- 


towns on the frith of Forth, were fold out for the 
prince-pretender's uſe. And beſide theſe rigorous ex- 
actions, loans were extorted from ſome moneyed per- 


Pons, and bends given, promiſing payment, on the pre- 


tender's being fully ſeated on the throne, on arriving at 
London, c. And feveral Jacobites, who did not 
chuſe to eſpouſe his cauſe epenly, for fear of the con- 
ſequences, contributed large ſums for his uſe, 

After the rebels arrival in Edinburgh, the caſtle hung 
out a flag, fired ſome guns as a ſignal, and ordered the 
inhabitants not to appear on the caſtlehill. Charles 
deſired nothing more earneſt y than to poſſeſs * 
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of that fortreſs; but it was not in his power to accom» 
pliſh his wiſhes. His ill fucceſs with the officers taken 
at Preſton, had convinced him, that the officers of the 
royal army were men of honour, - not to be ſeduced 
from their allegiance to their lawful ſovereign; and 


therefore, that he had no hopes of bribing the gover - 


nors of the caſtle, to ſurrender it into his hands. He 
was grieved, however, to ſee large quantities of provi- 
ſions carried in to the garriſon every day, even in the 
face of his guards: he determined therefore to cut off 
thoſe reſources, and, if poſſible, ſtarve the garriſon. 
On the 29th of September, his guard at the weigh- 
houſe were ordered not to let any perſon paſs or repaſs 
to or from the caſtle. In the evening Gen. Gueſt ſent 
a letter to Provoſt Stewart, intimating, that, unleſs the 
communication between the city and caſtle was kept o- 
pen as formerly, he would be obliged to make uſe of 
cannon for diſlodging the rebel- guards. A reſpite was, 
however, obtained for that night. Next morning fix 
deputies from the city waited on the Chevalier, and 


| ſhewed him Gen. Gueſt's letter. He immediately gave 


them an anſwer in writing, importing, That he was e- 
qually ſurpriſed and concerned at the barbarity of the 
order for bringing diſtreſs upon the city, for not doing 


What was not in its power to do; that ſhould he, 


out of compaſſion to the city, remove his guards, the 


- caſtle might with equal reafon ſummon him to quit the 


town, and abandon the advantages which Providence 
had granted him ; that he ſhould be heartily forry for 
any miſchief that might befal the city, and ſhould make 
it his peculiar care to indemnify it in the molt ample 
manner; and that in the mean time he ſhould make 
full repriſals upon the eſtates of ail thoſe who were in 
the caſtle, and even upon all who were known to be 0+ 
pen abettors of the preſent government, if he were 
forced to it by ſuch inhumanities. The governors of 
the caſtle had received orders from court to fire upon 
the rebels, if they offered to ſtop the communication 
HR between 
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between that fort and the city, The city finding no 
ſucceſs from applications to the pretender, they had 
nothing left for it but to make the beſt terms with 

Gen. Gueſt they could obtain. After ſeveral meet- 
ings of the principal inhabitants, and as many deputa- 
tions'to the General, they at laſt obtained a reſpite for 
ſix days, in caſe no attack was made upon the caſtle, 
ſo as the city might have time to get a mitigation. of 


the order from London: for which purpoſe a an  exprels 


was ſent off, 

- The communication was kept open till the it of Oc- 
to ber; on the afternoon of which day the highland cen- 
tincls fred ſeveral muſkets'; whether at the caſtle, or, 
us they themſelves gave out, to frighten people that 
were carrying up proviſions to it, is uncertain : but 
thereupon the caſtle fired a good many cannon and 
ſmall: ſhot, by which a highland centinel and a ſervant- 
maid were ſaid to have been wounded.” Next day 
Charles publiſhed a proclamation, importing. That being 


reſolved that no communication ſhould be open between 
the caſtle and rown of Edinburgh during his refidence in 


that capital, and to prevent the bad effects of reciprocal 
firing -from thence and from his troops,” whereby the 
houſes and inhabitants of the city might innocently ſuf- 


fer; he therefore made publicintimation,that none ſhould | 


dare, without à ſpecial paſs, ſigned by his ſecretary, 
upon pain of death, either to reſort to, or come from 


the caſtle, upon any pretence whatſoever; with certiſi- 


dation, that any perſon convicted of having had any 


ſuch intercourſe, ſhould immediately be carried to exe- 
cution, A barbarous proclamation indeed ] worthy a 


ſon of the church of Rome, one of whoſe characte- 
riſties is unrelenting crueky and bloodſhed. This cruel 
order incited the governors of the caſtle to fire upon 
| the rebels where-ever they could be obſerved ; by 
Which means ſome innocent perſons were killed and 
A 
N N rebels not | contented with the order 8 
i. mentioned, 
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mentioned, took it into their heads to make nearer ap- 
proaches to the caſtle. For, about the 2d of October, 
they fell to digging a trench at the back of the reſer- 
voir, and planting guards on the north ſide of the hill 
upon which the caſtle ſtands. But the cannon from 
the caſtle forced them to deſiſt from the trench, and 
withdraw their guards. Several of the redels were alſo 
killed. On the 3d, they placed a guard at the Welt 
kirk, and another at Livingſton's yards, in order to 
block up the caſtle more cloſely, But, that day, a ſin- 
ole ſoldier ſlipt out, ſet fire to a houſe that defended 
the guard at the laſt· mentioned place, ſhot one of them 
dead, and returned ſafe, Soon after, a party fallied 
out, killed ſome more of the guard, took Robert Tay- 
lor, ſhoemaker in Edinburgh, ſtyled a captain among 
the rebels, with a few men, priſoners, and put the reſt 
to flight, 

On the 4th, notice given by Gen. Guelt to the 
poſſeſſors of houſes _ north fide of the ſtreet, be- 
low the caſtlehill, to remove, leſt they ſhould be hurt 
by the cannon-balls. A few hours after the notice, a 
terrible cannonading began. Art night a party made a 
ſally from the caſtle, and ſet fire to a founding-houſe, 
and a dwelling-houſe which its occupiers had deſerted, 
behind both which parties of the rebels uſed to ſculk, 
in order to fire upon any that offered to go up to the 
caſtle. At the ſame time, the ſalliers threw up a trench 
crols the caſtlehill; and, to prevent any interruption, 
ſcoured the ſtreet with cartridge-ſhpt from ſome field- 
pieces placed on the hill. Next day, the th, notwith- 
ſtanding the alertneſs of the rebels, a conſiderable 
quantity of proviſions was carried in to the garriſon, 
About ſive that evening, a ſtrong party of the rebels 
marched up to attack the party in the trench; but they 
rtetreated upon their approach, without loſing a man. 
Some have affirmed, that, on this occaſion, a number 
of the rebels were killed. All this day the firing from 
the caſtle was very ſmart, and ſcyeral bullets came 
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down as far as the city- guard; ſo that nobody was ſafe 
to ſtand on the ſtreet, A few houſes were ſhattered. 
This obliged the inhabitants of houſes expoſed to the 
danger to remove; and others, though in no danger, 
yet dreading harm, removed likewiſe : which occaſion- 
ed ſome confuſion, / 

Towards night, the pretended prince finding it in 
vain to proceed in the blockade of the caſtle, by which 
he could only loſe men, and draw a general odium up- 
on himſelf, iffucd a proclamation, which was publiſh- 

ed in the morning of the 6th, to the following effect: 
That it was with the greateſt regret he was hourly in- 
formed of the murders committed upon the innocent in- 
habitants of the city, by the inhumane commangers and 
garriſon of the caſtle, ſo contrary to all the laws of 
war, the truce granted to the city, and even exceeding 
the orders given upon this occaſion ; that, as he had 
threatened, he might jultly proceed to uſe the powers 
which God had put into his hands, to chaſtiſe thoſe 
who were inſtrumental in the ruin of the. capital, by 
reprifals upon the eſtates and fortunes of thoſe who 
warred againſt him; but that he thought it nowiſe de- 
rogatory to the glory of a prince, to ſuſpend puniſh- 
ment, or alter a reſolution, when thereby the lives of 
innocent men could be ſaved; that, in conſequence of 
this ſentiment, his humanity bad yielded to the barba- 
rity of his enemies; that the blockade of the caſtle was 
taken off, and the threatened puniſhment ſuſpended. 
By this proclamation the pretended regent would fain 
ſhew himſelf a mild and magnanimous prince: but who 
ſees not the vanity of the reaſoning, the fallacy of the 
argument? He charges the governors of the caſtle 
with breaking the truce granted to the city, without 
reflecting, that the reſpite was granted upon the expreſs 
condition that the caſtle was not attacked: and could 
the garriſon tamely ſee trenches caſt up, guards plant- 
ed, and muſkets fired, without repelling force by force 3+ 
And becauſe innocent people threw themſelyes in the 
way 
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way of danger, were the governors therefore barba- 
rous? Humanity and mildneſs are much talked of, as 
if peculiar to one ſide; but were not the inhabitants 
warned to avoid the danger, before a ſingle gun was 
fired? Upon the whole, Char les's conduct on all oc- 
caſions gives too much ground to ſuſpect, that his boaſt- 
ed humanity did not proceed ſo much from regard to 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, as from a deſite to ſave 
his own people, whom he perceived to be expoſed to 
imminent danger in their ineffectual endeavours to 
block up the caltle, and to give reputation to his cauſe 
by a ſhew of clemency. Four or five of the town\- 
people were killed, and ſeveral wounded, during this 
mock-blockade: but though the rebels kept pretty 
much under cover, and ſaid they did not ſuffer much; 
yet their loſs was pretty conſiderable, as ſome of them- 
ſelves confeſſed. Proviſions were now carried in open- 
ly to the caſtle, to the grief and vexation of the high- 
land rebels, who however could not ſtop them, 

On the 8th, Charles publiſhed a proclamation, invi- 
ting ſuch of his friends as were diſabled from joining him, 
by reaſon of age, broken conſtitutions, or otherwiſe, 
but diſpoſed to aſſiſt him, to ſend to his ſecretary mo- 
ney, arms, and horſes ; which would be conſidered by 
him as a very ſeaſonable and acceptable mark of their 
loyalty, This method of raifing ſupplies, firſt intro- 


duced by the unfortunate Charles I. which, with o- 


ther cauſes, brought him to an unumely end, was ſuc- 
ceſsfully practiſed on this occaſion by his pretended 
great-grandſon, The friends to paſhve obedience and 
non-refiftance. contributed, with an unſparing hand, 
whatever might ſtrengthen their prince's intereſt, 
Next day, October 9. another proclamation was iſſu- 


ed, forbidding all Peers and Commoners to pay obedi- 
oe to the order of his Majeſty ſummoning them to 


meet in parliament on the 17th. To this proclamati- 
on no regard was paid. | 


- Ga the loch a ſecond manifeſto was iſſued in 
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Charles's name, faid to have been wrote by Sir James 
Stewart of Goodtrees, Advocate, who clandeſtinely 
aflociated himſelf with the rebels. It is a ſmooth - 
and artful paper ; but the fallacy of it was laid open in 
a pamphlet, intitled, The Occaſional Writer, ſaid to be 
written by an eminent Scotch lawyer. Notice will be 
taken of both papers in the ſequel. Several other pa» | 
pers were printed in Edinburgh, in order to be diſper- 
fed through England ; moſt of which were afterwards 
1gnominiouſly burnt at London, along with the procla- 
mation of Auguſt 22. before mentioned. 
The news of the adventarer's reception and ſueceſs 
in Scotland having reached the courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid, they reſolved to aſſiſt him with neceſſary 
ſupplies. Of ſeveral ſhips ſent out for that purpoſe 
from France, only four got to Scotland in October. 
Two of them arrived at Montroſe, and two at Stone- 
haven, They were loaded with money, artillery, 
ſmall arms, ammunition, ſome officers, engineers, gun- 
ners, G. Their ladings were brought to Edinburgh 
by the way of Alloa, four miles below Stirling; which 
paſſage the rebels had ſecured, by raiſing batteries and 
planting cannon on each fide the river. A party who 
were eſcorting one.of theſe convoys, were attacked, 
Oct. 30. at Alloa, by a detachment from the garriſon 
of Stirling caſtle, under Capt, Abercrombie 3; when 
ſome of the rebels were wounded and made priſoners, 
and fome cows, horſes, baggage, arms, money, and 
letters, were taken, and carried into Stirling. On 
board one of the French ſhips came a perſon ſtyled by 
the rebels M. du Boyer, and the French ambaſſador. 
When he afterwards ſurrendered to the Duke of Cum- 
berland after the battle of Culloden, he took the title 
of le Marquis de Guilles, and defigned himſelf Cap · 
lain in the marine regiment, Several ſtoreſnips de- 
ſtined for the highland army, were taken on their paſ- 
ſage; one of which, a Spaniſh ſhip, called the St Zio- 
roco, of 12 guns, 4 ſwivels, and 60 men, laden with 
| 2500 
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2500 fuſees and bayonets, 100 barrels of gun · pow- 
der, 150 quintals of muſket-balls, ſome boxes of 
horſe- ſhoes and flints, and ſeven cheſts of Spavith mo- 
ney, was carried into Briſtol, by the Trial privateery 
OR. 7. But though Charles miſſed this rich prize, 
he received, by the four French ſhips, at leaſt 14, ooo 
ſtand of arms, and $0,000 J. in money: ſo that, 
without doubt, he had more arms than men to give 
them to, | | 
About the 19th, between 2 and 300 of the ſoldi- 
ers who had been wounded at the late battle, were diſ- 
miſſed on promiſing not to carry arms againſt the Che- 
valier before January 1747. Others would not accept 
deliverance on theſe terms, and a good many ſtole a- 


Way after they were cured, 


Several parties from Perthſhire, the highlands, and 
other northern parts, now began to join the rebels, in 
full hopes of accompliſhing their enterpriſe. Some of 
thoſe parties were headed by Lord Pitſligo, old Glen- 
bucket, Macinnon, Clunie, &c. perſons naturally at- 
tached to the pretender, enemies by education and 


Principle to the government, and whoſe conduct was, 


therefore, no way ſurpriſing. But there were others 
who engaged in this rebellious enterpriſe,quite contrary 
to the general expectation. The chief of theſe were 
William Earl of Kilmarnock, George Earl of Cromer- 


ty, and Simon Lord Lovat; noblemen who had been 


highly in favour with the government, who had recei- 
ved penſions, and whoſe behaviour, therefore, was a fla» 
grant inſtance of ingratitude. Other ivſtances of dif- 
loyalty may be found in the perſons of Lord Lewis 
Gordon, ſecond brother to the Duke of Gordon, who 
had ſerved his Majeſty as a lieutenant in the royal na- 

vy; of Mr Arthur Elphinſton, (only brother of James 
Lord Balmerino, and to whoſe honours and eſtate he 
ſucceeded in January 1746), who had been a captain 
in Shannon's foot, threw up his commiſſion, engaged 


in the rebellioa in 1715, and though attainted, was 


pardoned 


* 
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Pardoned by his preſent Majclty ; and of Lord n 
Who, though alſo engaged in that rebellion, was par- - 
daoned as to life and eſtate. Such inſtances of diſloy- : 
alty, ingratitude, nay perjury, are 8 of . 
a deſperate reſolution, and a bad cauſe. 32 
As the rebels had from the beginning projected an 
expedition into England, in order, if poſſible, to expel 
the preſent royal family; they began early to prepare 
for it. All means were uſed to induce the clans to 
bring up their men; a regiment was raiſed in and 
about Edinburgh, compoſed of the dregs of the people, 
who were drenched in wickedneſs and want; a body of 
life-guards was formed, conũſting of about 120 per- 
ſons, and compoſed of writers,merchants,tradeſmen,and 
Jacobite gentlemens fons; money was raiſed by all 
methods, to the impoveriſhing of the country; a train 
of artillery, amounting to fifteen pieces of cannon, of 
three and four pounders, and one mortar, with great 
quantities of ammunition, and other military ſtores, 
was provided; in ſhort, immenſe quantities of pro- 
viſions, to ſerve them on their march, were got 
ready, | | 
The rebel-army, who lay incamped at Daddingſton 
fince the battle of Preſton, {truck their tents about the 
middle of October, and were quartered in Edioburgh 
and the ſaburbs, Muſſelburgh, Dalkcith, &c. In view 
of their march, they ſcized horſes, carts, corn, hay, 
Oc. where-ever they could be found, and compelled a 
conſiderable number of men, with avis and carts, 
to hold themſelves in readineſs to carry their baggage, 
They alſo carried off a great number of the beſt 
horſes they could find, belonging to gentlemen and 
farmers ; fo that few had any horſes left for labouring 
their greunds. Some gentlemen and farmers had pro- 
cured protections from the rebel ſecretary and officers; 
yet few of theſe protections were regarded; and if the 
ſufferers offered to complain of the nen they 
were treated with diſdain. | 
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His Majeſty's birthday. had always been folemnized 


in Edinburgh, in a manner ſuited to the occaſion : but, 
through the prevalence of the highland government, 
that ſolemnity was poſtponed this year, to the grief of 
the well-affeted inhabitants. The garriſon of the 
caſtle. however, celebrated it in the uſual manner; and 
a great number of loyal ſubjects aſſembled on the north 
fide of the caſtle hill, and huzzaed at the firing of the 
cannon, to the mortiſication of the rebels. 
That day there happened an unhappy tumult in” 
Perth. Mr Oliphant of Gaſk had been appointed 
deputy-governor of that town, by the young pretend- 
er, and he had under him a guard of about dozen men, 
whoſe chief buſineſs was to take care of a quantity of 
arms, ammunition, @&c, that were lodged in the coun- 
cil-houſe and tolbooth, in order to ſupply ſome men 
daily expected there. In the forenoon, about 100 
tradeſmens ſervants ſeized on the church and ſteeple, 
and, about mid-day, ſet the bells a-ringing, in order to 


celebrate the day. Gaſk ſent orders to thoſe employed 


in ringing the bells, to deſiſt; but they would not com- 
ply. Ia the afternoon, the governor, with bis guard, 


and three or four gentlemen in the pretender's intereſt, 


took poſſeſſion of the council-houſe; and, towards night, 
were joined by ſeven north-country gentlemen and their 
ſervants, who were on their way to join the rebels at 


Edinburgh, Mean time bonefires were made on the 


ſtreets ; ſome loyal people illuminated their windows; 
and the mob run up and down the town, ordering all 
the inhabitants to follow their example, and began to 
break the windows in which candles were not put up, 
and to commit other outrages, Galſk, vexed at theſe 
proceedings, about nine o' clock detached a party from 
the councit-houſe, to diſperſe the mob, and put a ſtop 
to the rejoicings. The party fired upon and wounded 
three of the mob; who, in a rage, ruſhed in upon the 
detachment, wounded and diſarmed moſt of them. 
The mob then placed guards at all the gates of the 
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town, took poſſeſſion of the main-guard, and rung the 
fire-bell, in order to raiſe the whole town; by which 


means about 200 people were aſſembled, but none of . 


any note. They ſent a meſſage to Gaſk in writing, requi- 
ring him to withdraw inſtantly, and deliver up the arms 
and ammunition in his cuſtody to them. This being refu- 
ſed, hoſtilities began about two o' clock in the moraing, 
The mob fired at the council-houſe from ſeveral quar- 
ters; by which a«captain in the French ſervice was kil- 
led, and three or four wounded. About five o' clock 
the mob diſmiſſed. Of the latter four were wounded, 
one of whom died a few days after. Moſt of them 
fled, Next day about 60 of Lord Nairn's men came 
into the town, and ſoon after about 130 highlanders ; 
who were a prodigious nuiſance to the inhabitants, 

All the other towns in Scotland, that were not over- 
awed by the rebels, obſerved the King's birthday as 
| uſual, The rejoicings at London, and all over Eng- 
land, were more ſplendid than ever they had been. 

An unlucky accident happened at the welt gate of 
Edinburgh on the 27th. A coach with fix horſes, and 
four men on horſeback, of whom the Earl of Dun- 
donald was one, having come to that gate between 
eight and nine at night, the coachman called to thoſe 
within to open the gate to the prince's friends. This 
call being overheard by the centinels on duty in the 
caſtle, they inſtantly fired three cannons loaded with 
cartridpe-ſhot, by which a Glaſgow hirer was killed, a 
woman in the coach wounded, the earl of Dundonald's 
horſe ſhot under him, and one of the coach-horſes 
wounded. + 5 

Before the rebels marched from Edinburgh, rob- 
beries became very frequent; fo that repeated com- 
plants were made to the Chevalier by the ſufferers. 
He thereupon iſſued a proclamation, dated October 
28. bearing, That whereas he was informed that ſe- 
veral thefts and robberies had been committed in and 
about Edinburgh, by villains aſſuming the character of 
| ſoldiers 
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foldiers in his army, as well as by others; and where- 
as he was heartily diſpoſed to diſcourage all ſuch prac- 
tices ; he therefore promiſed, that if any effects ſo ſto- 
len or robbed ſhould be returncd in three days after 
the date, no queſtions ſhould be aſked ; bur that all 
perſons in whoſe cuſtody any ſuch effects ſhould be af- 
terwards found, would be puniſhed with the utmoſt ri- 
gour : And, for the more cffeQual detecting of robbers, 
Oc. promiſing the diſcoverers 5 I. upon conviction of 
each offender, But this proclamation had no effect; 
for the highlanders continued to rob and pilfer till the 
very day they left the city. One Monro, alias Mac- 
cowny, who, the rebels pretended, did not belong to 
their army, was ſhot for robbery, on the 16th; as was 
one Smith, who had been forced into the ſervice, for 
deſertion, on the 17th, | 

During the reſidence of the rebels in Edinburgh, the 
paſſages of the river Forth, at Leith and Queensferry, 
were blocked up by his Majeſty's ſhips. 

The rebels having made the neceſſary preparations 
for their march into England, and having collected the 
greateſt part of their forces at Muſſelburgh and Dal- 
keith, the Chevalier ſet out from Holyroodhouſe, Oc- 
tober 21. at ſix in the evening, and lodged that night 
at Pinkie, Next day he arrived at Dalkeith, and the 
ſame day the highlanders quite evacuated Edinburgh, 
The rear of their army left Dalkeith November 3d. 
They marched ſouth in three columns; one body by 
the way of Peebles and Moffat ; the middle column, 
by Lauder, Selkirk, and Hawick; and the third, by 
Kelſo. The young pretender was with this laſt co- 
lumn; he marched on foot, with his target over his 
ſhoulder, They committed ſeveral diſorders by the 
way, and particularly they killed a conſiderable num- 
ber of deer belonging to the Marquis of Lothian, They 
were in very high ſpirits when they left Scotland, aſſu- 
ring their friends that they would behave as heroes, 
would force their way through all oppoſition, and had 
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no doubt of reaching St James's, London, by Chriſtmas, 
where they would all be merry. But the race is not 


to the {wift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. Their high 


expectations were baulked, and their towering hopes 
defeated. The Prince-pretender, with his highland 


band, who marched into England, with the higheſt 


hopes of aſcending the Britiſh throne, and ſurmounting 


all difficulties, is made to fly before a ſmall party of re- 


gular troops ſent againſt him, headed by a ſecond Wil- 
liam, Britain's deliverer. But we ſhall leave the rebel- 
army awhile, in order to relate ſome intervening tranſ- 
actions, too important to be paſſed over in ſilence. 

At the time the young pretcnder arrived in Scotland, 
England was almoſt as deſtitute of troops as that king - 
dom; the King was in Hanover; all intelligences of the 
intended attempt were diſcredited, becauſe it appeared 
too vain and audacious. Charles's ſurpriſing progreſs, 
however, ſoon awakened the people of England to a 
ſenſe of the increaſing danger. His Majeſty arrived at 
a ſeaſonable time, to the great ſatisfaction of all his 
faithful ſubjects. A noble ſpirit of zeal, courage, and 
activity, began ſoon to appear throughout the whole na- 
tion. The King was more anxious for the preſervation 


of his people than that of his crown; and the people 


were devoted to the ſervice, and ardent for the ſafety 
of their gracious ſovereign, ſo remarkably brave in his 
perſon, ſo juſt in his principles, ſo faithful an obſerver 
of public faith, ſo merciful to delinquents, and fo ſtrict 
an adherer to the laws of his country, that not an in- 
ſtance coald be pointed out, during his whole reign, 
wherein he made the leaſt attempr on the liberty, the 
property, or religion of a ſingle perſon; in fine, who had 
always conſidered the law of the land as the ſure foun- 
dation of the prerogative of the crown, and the liberty 
of the ſubject. The nation was ſoon rouſed from its 
mattivity, and a zeal to defend thoſe invaluable bleſ- 


ugs, religion and liberty, was diffuſed thro? all ranks 
of men, from the peer to the plebeian. Indolence was 


awakened, 
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awakened, cowardice animated, avarice colarged, and 


deſpondency conquered. | 

- Orders were iſſued, immediately after the arrival of 
his Majeſty, for the return of three battalions of the 
foot-guards, and ſeven regiments of foot, from Flan- 


ders; and 6000 troops were demanded from the States- 


General of the United Provinces, purſuant to treaty ;- 
which were readily granted. The city of London pre- 


ſented a loyal addreſs to the King, September 10. in 


which they aſſured his Majeſty of their readineſs to ſa- 
eriſice all that was dear and valuable to them in defence 
of his royal perſon and family. The couit of lieutenan- 
cy had preſented a ſimilar addreſs on the 9th. And on 
the 11th, the merchants of London went in a ſolemn 
cavalcade, of 160 coaches, to Kenſington, and preſent- 
ed a loyal and dutiful addreſs, aſſuring his Majeſty, 
that they would continue to exert their utmoſt endea- 


vours for the ſapport of the public credit of the king- 


dom. Equally loyal addreſſes came up from every 
county and borough in the kingdom; fo that nothing 
but the warmeſt profeſſions of zeal and fidelity attend- 
ed the court, th | | 

A grand council was held at Kenſington, September 
13. to which ſeveral general officers were called, and 
their opinions of what was neceſſary to be done in this 
critical conjuncture demanded. Orders were imme- 
diately iſſued to keep the trained bands of London in 
readineſs, and to array the militia of Weſtminſter ; and 


| inſtructions to the like effect were ſent to all the lords 
lieutenants of the counties throughout the kingdom. 


An advertiſement was publiſhed on the 14th by Field- 
Marſhal John Earl of Stair, commander in chief of the 


forces in South Britain, declaring, That every man who 


ſhould voluntarily engage to ſerve in the royal army, 
ſhould be diſcharged from the ſervice at the end of tuo 
years; and large offers were made to ſuch as would 
tliſt in the foot- guards. Many of the principal nobi- 
lity, and ſeveral of the eminent gentlemen, offered their 
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ſervice to their ſovereign, for raiſing regiments in their 
reſpective counties. Their offers were accepted, and 


commiſſions iſſued to the Dukes of Montagu and Kings - 


ſton, for levying each a regiment of light horſe; and to 
the Dukes of Bedford, Bolton, Montagu, and Ancaſter, 
the Marquis of Granby, the Earls of Halifax, Berkeley, 


and Cholmondeley, the Viſcounts Falmouth and Har- 


court, and the Lords Edgcumbe, Gower, and Herbert, 


to raiſe each a regiment of foot, conſiſting of 1000 


men, for ſuppreſling the rebellion. The inferior inha- 
bitants were every where mutually active. But nothing 
could ſurpaſs the zeal of. the county of York, which, 
animated by Dr Herring, the archbiſhop, led the way, 
by a noble aſſociation, ſor their mutual defence. It 


was ſigned at the caſtle of York, September 24. when 


the ſubſcription amounted to 40,000 l.; in conſe- 
quence of which forty-four compames of foot were 
raiſed ; and a regiment of gentlemen-voluntiers, who 
formed a body of light cavalry, appeared in an uniform 
dreſs, ſtyled themſelves the royal hunters, and choſe 
for their commander an accompliſhed officer, Maj.- 
Gen, Oglethorpe. The nobility and gentry of Cheſhire 
aſſociated to raiſe 2500 men; in which the famous Sir 
Watkyn Williams Wynne, who had been long ſuſpect- 
ed of a bias to a contrary intereſt, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a large ſubſcription. In ſhort, aſſociations were 
formed, and large contributions made, in almoſt every 
town, county, and community, Nor were the biſhops 
unconcerned ſpectators of the gathering ſtorm. By cir- 


cular letters to the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes, 


they reminded them of the. importance of diſcharging 


their duty at this time, by repreſenting to their people 


the errors and miſchief of Popery, and exciting them 

to loyalty and zeal in defence of the preſent happy con- 

ſtitution. Many ſpirited and pathetic diſcourſes were 

publiſhed by the Proteſtant loyal clergy of all denomi- 

nations, by which the friends of the government were 

encouraged, animated, and confirmed in their _ 
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and allegiance. The merchants of London, the moſt 
eminent and opulent in the kingdom, not only reſolved 
to raiſe two regiments at their own expence; but, as 
there happened to be an extraordinary run upon the 
bank of England, promoted by Papiſts and Jacobites, 
they readily came io an agreement, Sept. 26. to ſup- 


port the public credit, by receiving bank- notes in pay- 


ment of any ſum to be paid to them, and by uſing their 
utmoſt endeavours to make all their payments in the 
ſame manner. This agreement was immediately ſigned 
by 1140 of the moſt eminent merchants, conſiderable 
traders, and proprietors of the public funds; which pre- 
vented the run on the bank, and defeated the colluſive 
deſigns of the national enemies. + 
On the 17th of September arrived in the Thames 
from Holland, three battalions of Dutch troops, as did 
on the 20th other three battalions, The ſame night 
Count Maurice of Naſſau, their commander, arrived 
at London. Another Dutch battalion landed at Ber- 
wick on the 23d; as did, the ſame day, at Graveſ- 
end, Grays, and Blackwall, from Flanders, three bat- 
talions of foot- guards, and ſeven regiments of foot, Bri- 
tiſh troops; and more were immediately ordered over, 
with ſeveral ſquadrons. His R. H. the Duke arrived 
from Bruſſels at London, October 1.; and on the 
25th arrived in the Thames, from Flanders, four troops 


of Ligonier's horſe, Bland's dragoons, a detachment of 


the foot guards which had ſerved at Oſtend, and four 
regiments of foot : and about the ſame time ſeven bat- 
talions landed at Newcaſtle and Berwick, with ſome 

Dutch companies, | | 
About the end of September, the King ordered a 
ſtrong body of troops to march to Scotland, under the 
command of Field-Marſhal Wade. They were ap- 
pointed to aſſemble at Doncaſter, thirty miles ſauth of 


Vork. The Marfhal arrived from London at Donca- - 


ſter, October 9. where he continued till the 21ſt, and 


then proceeded to Newcaltle, where he arrived on the 


H 3 29th. 
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20th. His army conſiſted of his own and Montagu's 
regiments of horſe, St George's dragoons, and the York» 
ſhire royal hunters ; and the regiments of foot of Hows 
ard, Barrel, Wolfe, Pulteney, Blakeney, Cholmondeley, 
Fleming, Monro, Battereau, ſecond battalion of the 
royal Scots, and all the Dutch troops. He had as ge- 
nerals under him, Count Maurice of Naſſau, Lt - Gene- 
rals Lord Tyrawley and Wentworth, Maj.-Generals 
Ogiethorpe, Howard, and Huſke, and Brigadiers Mor- 
daunt and Cholmendeley. His Excellency, the day af- 
ter his arrival at Newcaſtle, publiſhed a proclamation, 
promiſing a general pardon to all ſuch of the rebels as 
ſhould return to their habitations on or before the 12th 
of November, and become faithful to his Majeſty and 
his government. Copies of this proclamation were 
paſted up in Edinburgh on the 5th, and diſperſed all 
over the kingdom : but this a& of clemency produced 
— no effect on the hardened rebels. u 
As the rebels were in motion to leave Edinburgh by 
the time M. Wade arrived at Newcaſtle, he reſolved 
to continue there, till he ſnould ſee how the young pre- 
tender would direct his march; eſpecially as it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to cover Newcaſtle, being a place of 
the greateſt conſequence, the Joſs of which would be 
ſeverely felt by the city of London. | 5 
The parliament met on the 16th of October, when 
his Majeſty acquainted them of the unnatural rebellion 
that had broke out in Scotland, and craved their advice 
and aſſiſtance for the ſuppreſſion of it. Both houſes 
preſented addreſſes, expreſſing the ſtrongeſt deteſtation 
of the rebellion, and the warmelt attachment to his 
Majeſty's perſon and. government. The Commons 
forthwith ſaſpended the Habeas corpus act, and ſeveral 
ſuſpected perſons were taken up. The trained-bands 
of London were reviewed by his Majeſty ; the county- 
regiments were completed; the voluntiers began vi- 
gorouſly to learn the exerciſe of arms; and the whole 
Engliſh nation, as if animated by one ſoul, roſe up ta 
oppole 
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oppoſe the invading pretender. The government being 
apprehenſire of a deſcent from France, ordered ſqua- 
drons to be ſtationed on the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts, 
to watch the motions of the French from Breſt to Dun- 
kirk. Adm. Vernon, a brave and vigilant officer, got 
the command of a ſquadron in the Downs, to obſerve 
the enemy's motions in the harbours of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne; and war-ſhips were ſo diſpoſed along the 
coaſts both of Scotland and England, that theſe king- 
doms were protected from any invaſions, either from 
the coaſt of Britany, Normandy, or Picardy. Single 
ſhips from France might eſcape the vigilance of the 
cruiſers, as ſeveral did; but no fleet could paſs unob- 
ſerved. Adm. Vernon's cruiſers actually took ſeveral. 
ſhips, loaded with officers, ſoldiers, and ammunition, 
deſtined for the ſervice of the pretender, both on the 
coaſts of Scotland and England. So that the govern- 
ment's apprehenſion of an invaſion was no chimera, as 
ſome repreſented it to be, Certain it is, that Charles 
was incited to an expedition into England, by aſſurances . 
from the French court, that they would ſend 12,000 
men to make an invaſion in Kent, under the pretender's 
ſecond ſon Henry, who was by this time arrived in 
France, and alſo 6000 men to land in Scotland, under 
George late Earl Mariſchal ; and by promiſes of a con- 
ſiderable inſurrection in his favour, by the Papiſts and 
+ Jacobites in England, And it was undoubtedly in ex- 
pectation of all theſe fine things taking effect, that he 
lingered ſo long in Edinburgh, evidently contrary to his 
intereſt : for had he made an irruption into England im- 
mediately after the battle of Preſton, he might have 
marched to the very gates of London, almoſt without 
reſiſtance; and his Engliſh friends would have crouded 
to his ſtandard. But the promiſes of the court of Ver- 
ſailles made him ſpin out the time, till the government 
were prepared to give him a proper reception, if he 
ſhould attempt to break into England. Either the pro- 
miſes of the French were ſincere, but their effect pre- 
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vented by the vigilance of the Britiſh cruiſers 5 or they 
were fallacious, calculated only to amuſe the young 
pretender. The Jacobites do now univerſally believe 
the latter to be the caſe; and curſe both the French 


King and the French nation, for deceiving them. How- 


ever the caſe ſtood, certainly the over-ruling hand of 
Providence is to be regarded; which on this, as on many 
other occaſions, befriended the Britiſh nation, by baf- 
fling the attempts of her enemies. | 

As M. Wade had now aſſembled his army at New- 
caſtle, conſiſting of about Sooo Britiſh troops, beſides 
6000 Dutch, attended with a train of artillery, of 20 
field-pieces; Charles, in order to amuſe him, and diſ- 
guiſe his real deſign, cauſed a part of his army, on lea- 


ving Dalkeith, Nov. 3. take the route to Kelſo, as if 


he deſigned to bend his force by the eaſtern road. On 
his arrival at Kelſo on the 4th, in order further to a- 
muſe M. Wade, he ſent a meſſage to Wooller, order- 
ing quarters to be provided for 34000 foot and 1000 
horſe. Nevertheleſs, the adventurer, with his diviſion, 
croſſed the Tweed on the 6th, and took the road to 
Hawick. He marched thence very ſpeedily, and croſ- 
ſed the river Eſk, which divides Scotland from Eng- 


land, on the gti, and arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Carliſle in the evening. Here he was joined by the 


other two corps of his army, That which took the 
route by Moffat had the artillery with it, His army 
made a formidable appearance by the way. Part of 
the country through which he paſſed, had perhaps ne- 
yer {cen a ſoldier in his military accoutrements, which 
are natively calculated to ſtrike a terror into the minds 
of peaſants, But to ſee wild, unpoliſhed ſavages in the 
highland dreſs, armed not only with muſkets and bay- 
onets, but broad ſwords, thoſe murdering weapons, and 
targets, with braccs of piſtols (tuck in their belts, the 
terror thence ariſing muſt be great. Perhaps ſome of 
the Fngliſh militia, upon viewing the highlanders from 
the banks of the Ell, might be as much confounded 
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at the ſight, as the ancient Romans were upon obſer- 
ving the monſtrous ſize of the Germans, and be as much 
afraid to come to blows with them, eſpecially as their 
prince was clad in the ſame attire, 


Upon this enterpriſing youth's approach to Carliſle, 
all the militia of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland,in num- 
ber between 6and 700, afraid to look him in the face, 
took ſanctuary in that city, determined however to de- 
fend it. On the gth, a ſmall party of the rebels ap- 
peared on Stanwix bank, a hill cloſe by Carliſle, They 
were fired upon from the caſtle, and ſoon retreated. At 
three o clock after noon, the Mayor received a meſ- 
ſage, to provide billets for 13,000 men that night; 
which he refuſed; and at night the city was ſurround- 
ed by the rebels, computed to be gooo men. Perhaps 
the Mayor's terror magnified the rebels number. Next 
day, the 10th, the rebels made divers motions round 
the city, during which the cannon on the walls and the 
caſtle were not ſilent. At three after noon, the Mayor 
received a meſſage in writing, addreſſed, For the Mayor 
of Carliſle, and ſubſcribed, Charles P. R. in the fol- 
lowing words. Charles Prince of Wales, &c. Being 
come to recover the King our father's jult rights, for 
which we are arrived with all his authority, we are ſor- 
ry to find that you ſhould prepare to obſtruct our paſ- 
ſage. We therefore, to avoid the effuſion of Engliſh 
blood, hereby require you to open your gates, and let 
us enter, as we deſire, in a peaceable manner; which 
if you do, we ſhall take care to preſerve you from any 
infult, and ſet an example to all England of the exact- 
neſs with which we intend to fulfil the King our father's 
declarations and our own. But if you ſhall refuſe us 
entrance, we are fully reſolved to force it by ſuch 
means as Providence has put into ovr hands; and then 
it will not perhaps be in our power to prevent the dread- 
ful conſequences which uſually attend a town's being 


taken by aſſault, Conſider ſeriouſly of this, and let me 


have your anſwer within the ſpace of two hours; for 
we 
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we ſhall take any further delay as a peremptory refu- 
ſal, and take our meaſures accordingly.” | 
To this meſſage the Mayor returned no other an- 
ſwer, but by firing the cannon upon the rebels. Next 
day, the 11th, their main body filed off towards Bramp- 
ton, about ſeven miles eaſt on the road to Newcaſtle ; 
where, at a council of war, it was agreed to,return and 
beliege Carliſle, which they expected their very ap- 
pearance would have intimidated to ſurrender. For 
this end the rebels employed the x ith and 12th in re- 
freſhing their men, and in cutting down wood in Corby 
and Warwick parks, for ſcaling-ladders, faſcines, and 
carriages; and, on the 13th, about three after noon, 
they returned before Carliſle ; from whenee the garri- 
ſon began to fire upon them. The trenches were open- 
ed that evening, under the direction of Mr Grant, chief 
rebel engineer; and were carried on ſo expeditiouſly, 
that by the 15th, in the morning, a battery was ferect- 
ed within forty fathoms of the wall. All this time 
the cannon and ſmall arms both from the town and the 
caltle played very briſkly ; but with no other loſs (fay 
the rebels) than of a French gunner and a private man 
killed, The Duke of Perth and the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, with a conſiderable body of troops, covered 


the workmen; and theſe noblemen were ſo keen for 


the ſervice, that they wrought at the trenches in their 
fhirts. On the 15th, when the battery was opened, 
and the ſcaling-ladders were bringing forward, in order 
to an aſſault, a white flag was diſplayed from the 
walls, Whereupon a deputation was ſent to the young 
pretender at Brampton, and the town was agreed to be 
delivered up, on condition that the garriſon ſhould be 
at liberty to retire where - ever they pleaſed, upon their 
engaging not to carry arms againſt the rebels for a twelve - 
month. This capitulation was ſaid to be contrary to the 
opinion and proteſtation of Col. Durand, commandantof 
the caſtle, who endeavoured to defend that fort, but was 
obliged to abandon it, through the daſtardly deſertion ja 
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the men under his command. He, however, found means 
to nail up ten pieces of cannon on the ramparts. It 
was ſaid, that at this time the rebels exerciſed great ſe- 
verity to the country - people, put them under military 
execution, and ſeized all able-bodied men, horſes, and 
carriages; fired at ſuch as endeavoured to fly, and ac- 
tually killed ſome innocent people. The ſurrender of 
Carliſle was thus accounted for : That for ſeven days 
before, neither the officers nor common men of the gar- 
riſon got ſcarce an hour's reſt, being perpetually alarm- 
ed by the rebels; and many of them were ſo fick 
through their preat fatigue, that, being out of all hopes 
of a ſpecdy relief, they abſolutcly refuſed to hold out 
any longer; and multitudes went off every hour over 
the walls, ſo that the officers of ſome companies were 
left with not above three or four men. As to Col. Du- 
rand, he had prevailed on 3400 of the militia to join 
with the invalids in defending the caſtle ; but they baſe- 
ly deſerted him next morning ; ſo that having no more 
than 80 men left, many of them extremely infirm, and 
the rebels threatening to deſtroy the whole town by 
fire and ſword if he perſiſted to hold out any longer, 


he was, however reluCtamly, obliged to give up the 
callle, with all the effects in it. 


Thus Charles made himſelf maſter of the firſt town 
He came to in England, a town pretty ſtrong, well for- 


tified, and defended by the whole militia of two coun- 
ties. But every body muſt ſee that it was poorly de- 
fended, and baſely ſurrendered. If Edinburgh, a city 
without fortifications, was given up to a handful of 
highland ſavages, without firing a gun; Carliſle, the 
key to England on the weſtern fide, merits as little ho- 
nour ; for it was much ſtronger, had a more numerous 
garriſon, and pretended to be quite free from a Ja- 
cobite bias. The Mayor, before the return of the re- 
bels from Brampton, could pique himſelf on his having 
done more than Edinburgh, nay all Scotland: Very 
true, indeed; for he ſurrendered a ſtrong and impor- 
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tant fortreſs ; which is what the rebels never got poſ- 
ſeſſion of in Edinburgh, nor in all Scotland. 

Carliſle being thus cowardly given up, without firing 
a gun, the Duke of Perth took poſſeſſion of it, in the 
afternoon of the 15th, in name of his pretended 
prince, and immediately cauſed the rebel-manifcſto's 
be read; at which ceremony the mayor and aldermen 
were, by the articles of the capitulation, obliged to aſ- 
ſiſt ; a mortification juſtly due to their puſillanimity and 
cowardice, The young pretender made his public en- 
try on the 19th, under a general ſalvo of all the ar- 
tillery. Here he got all the arms belonging to the mi- 
litia, with 1000 ſtand that were Jodged in the caſtle ; 
beſides a great number of cannon, mortars, cannon- 
balls, granadoes, bombs, pickaxes, and other military 
{tores. He found in the caſtle many of the broad 
ſwords that had been taken at Preſton in 1715, and 
about. 1co barrels of gunpowder. All the valuable 
effects which the neighbouring gentlemen and principal 
inhabitants had lodged in the fort, as a place of ſecu- 
Tity, fell into his hands; and ſeveral ſoldiers who had 
inliſted in the highland corps after the battle of Preſton, 
had deſerted that ſervice, and fled to this city, were 
delivered up to him, and ſome of them ſacrificed to his 
Tage. 

Charles had now, by this important capture, gained + 
a place of retreat in cafe of a defeat, added luſtre to 
his arms, and given new hopes to his troops, Every 
thing ſmiled upon him, oppoſition fell before his ſtand- 
ard, and ſucceſs crowned his enterpriſes. If the reſt 
of the campaign ſhall be equally ſucceſsful, how mighty 
a hero muſt the pretended repreſentative of the Stu- 
arts be? Let us ſee the event. 

All this time M. Wade lay at Newcaſtle, where the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon, and the ſatigues the troops 
had undergone in Flanders, and their crouded ſituati- 
on when at ſea, brought on a general indiſpoſition and 
a great mortality among his men; ſo that they 15 
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by fiſties in a week. Hearing, however, of the return 
of the rebels from Brampton, in order to attack Car- 
lille, the Marſhal determined to march to its relief, and 
give battle to the rebels. He accordingly decamped 
from Newcaſtle on the 16th, and marched acroſs the 
country as far as Hexham, ſixteen miles welt of New- 
caſtle, where he arrived on the 17th,at midnight, after a 
fatiguing march, the fields being covered with ſnow, and 
the roads almoſt impaſſable. Here he received the 
amazing news of the ſurrender of Carliſle, and of the 
rebels preparing for a march into Lancaſhire ; he thete- 
fore immediately ſet out on his return to Newcaſtle, 
where he arrived on the 22d, having Joſt many of his 
belt troops by ſickneſs and death. The Marſhal had 
been ordered to cover Newcaſtle and Yorkſhire; and 
this was the reaſon that he did not jnterrupt the rebels 
in their march, nor endeavour to intercept them : and 
he well knew that the government, who were abun- 
dantly alert, and particularly attentive to all the mo- 
tions of the rebels, would aſſemble an army, in the e- 
vent of their marching further into Fngland, from 
which it would be difficult to eſcape; and if they 
ſhould retreat, he would be at hand to intercept them, 
and as it were incloſe them between two fires. 
And indeed the Marſhal was not miſtaken in his 
views: for, as there was a poſſibility that the rebels 


might penetrate into England through Lancaſhire, and 


throw the inland parts of the kingdom into the fame 
confuſion as they had done the borders, about the 16th 


of November, the King ordered a body of troops, con- 


liſting of three regiments of horſe, two of dragoons, 
and fifteen of foot, to march towards Lancaſhire, un- 
der the command of Lt-Gen, Sir John Ligonier ;z the 
general rendezyous to be at Litchfield. Sir John ſet out 
for-that place on the 21ſt. Two battalions of the 
foot-guards marched to join this army on the 23d; and 


the Duke of Cumberland was appointed commander in 


chief. A third battalion of che guards, with Cob- 
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ham's dragoons, got orders to march about the 26th; 
and his R. H. ſet out from St James's that day, to put 
himſelf at their head. Thus there were two armies on 
the field againſt the prince-pretender, one commanded 
by one of the oldeſt officers in the kingdom, the other 
by an active vigilant prince, who acquired honour by 
his defeat at Fontenoy, and was the idol of the Britiſh 
nation, and whoſe conduct on this occaſion did not be- 
lie his exalted character, as will appear from the ſe- 
uel. | 
þ One would have thought, that the young Italian, 
obſerving the preparations made to oppoſe his progreſs, 
would have immediately retreated, with his mountain- 
eers, to their barren hills, rather than, by a raſh march 
into an unknown country, in general diſaffected to his 
intereſt, expoſe his whole army to almolt inevitable 
ruin. It muſt be allowed, he was a youth of ſur- 
priſing courage and amazing intrepidity, who could, 
with a handful of undiſciplined ſavages, like the Ruſhan 
Coſſacks and Calmucks, dare to march into an enemy's 
country, in the face, as it were, of two armies, and 
hope, by their means, to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſove- 
reign power. Perhaps he thought himſelf a ſecond 
Alexander the Great, who had to combat only with 
armies enervated by eaſe and luxury: or was poſſeſſed 
with the enthuſiaſtic bravery of the baſtard of Norman- 
dy, who actually atchieved the conqueſt of England 
in the face of a formidable oppoſition ; and hoped for 
the like ſucceſs that had attended thoſe ancient heroes. 
Whatever his thoughts were, he determined to improve 
his advantages, unterrified by oppofition, undiſmayed 
by the number of his increaſing foes, The expectation 
of wearing the imperial crown of three kingdoms, fa- 
mous throughout the world, and of being ranked a- 
mong the renowned heroes of antiquity, indnced him 
to undertake the raſheſt enterpriſe that perhaps had 
ever entered into any mortal's head, unleſs we * 
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ſome deſperate attempts rather renowned in hiſtory than 
credible, | 


Charles the pretended regent having got a few re- 
cruits, ſupplied his troops with ſome neceſſaries, and 


- Jeft a ſmall garriſon in Carliſle, of about 100 men, un- 


der the command of John Hamilton, formerly one of 
the Duke of Gordon's factors, who was conſtituted 
lieutenant-governor under the Duke of Perth, marched 
thence on the 2 iſt, having ſeat a party of horſe for- 
ward to Penrith on the 18th. He arrived at Kendal 
on the 22d, and at Lancaſter on the 24th. From 
thence he proceeded to Preſton, a.town famous in the 
Britiſh annals for the defeat of a party who had taken 
up arms in behalf of his father in 1715, ſome of 
whom now viſited it a ſecond time in the ſame quality, 
where he quartered on the 27th. He moved thence 


to Mancheſter, a town replete with Papiſts and Jaco- 


bites, where he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters on the 29th. 
Here he was joined by about 200 men, collected from 
different counties, 'whom he formed into a regiment, 
and gave the command of it to one Francis Townley, 
who had been formerly in the French ſervice. He had 
now marched a hundred milcs in eight days, in an ex- 
ceſſive cold ſeaſon, through roads covered with froſt 
and ſnow, Mancheſter received him with all marks of 
affection, and celebrated his arrival with illuminations 
and other public rejoicings ; an honour that had never 
been beſtowed upon him in Scotland, though unjuſtly 
ſtyled by our brethren of England a rebellious nation. 
During this expeditious march, the rebels took care to 


- publiſh their prince's declarations, and collect the 


public money, in all the conſiderable places through 
which they paſſed; and to ſtrike terror into ſome of 
the inhabitants, and to draw others into their ſervice, 
they repreſented their ſtrength to be much more for- 
midable than it really was. By the beſt computation 


that could be made of their number at different 
Places, the whole of their army did not exceed 


7000 
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7000 men; though, by their way of marching, and 
their meſſages for preparing quarters, they would fain 
be thought vaſtly more numerous. | . 

The rebels having now advanced a good way into 
England, found all their hopes of an inſurrection there 
to be vain; there was no appearance of a French inva- 
ſion; their ſanguine wiſhes were fruſtrated; diſcord 
prevailed in their counſels; and dangers ſurrounded 
them one very hand. What ſhould they do ? To force 
a march into Wales, a mountainous country, would be 
too dangerous a ſtep; eſpecially as the bridges had all 
been broke down on that fide, and the roads rendered 
almoſt impaſſable : if they ſhould: retreat back into 
Scotland, it was in M. Wade's power to intercept 
them; and if they continued to advance ſouthward to 
London, they had the bare hopes of eſcaping by the 
Duke's army, and approaching the metropolis, where 
they expected to be joined by a ſhoal of Papiſts and 
other diſaffected perſons, Their ſituation was, there- 
fore, every way dangerous: but the thoughts of e- 
ſcaping by the Duke brought them to a reſolution of 
advancing ſouthward. Accordingly having reſted on- 
ly one day in their beloved Mancheſter, they ſet out, 
Nov. 30. from thence tor Derby, in two diviſions ; 
which next day united at Macclesfield, They re- 
ſamed their march, Dec. 2. in two columns ; one of 
which entered Congleton, and the other paſſed near 
Gawſworth. On the 3d, the one diviſion proceeded to 
Leake in Staffordſhire, and the other to Aſhbourn in 
Derbyſhire ; from whence, on the 4th, they continued 
their reſpective routes, and united at Derby, about 
100 miles N. W. of London, and 108 S. of Carliſle. 
This was the ze plus ultra of their deſperate expedi- 
tion. 

Mean time, M, Wade, hearing of the rebels march- 
ing ſouthward, reſolved alſo to direct his route the 
ſame way, and to ſet out Nov. 24. His Excellency 
was incamped at Perſbridge on the 28th, deſigning to 
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chrough Yorkſhire into Lancaſhire : but, we 
find, the . mountaineers were too nimble for him. 

The Marſhal had got to Wetherby Dec. 5.; and he 
reached Doncaſter on the Bth, with the cavalry, and 
the foot were at Ferrybridge. = 
During all theſe tranſactions let us view the Duke of 
Cumberland's motions. His R. H. arrived at Lnch- 
field Nov. 28. and found the troops cantoned from 
Tamworth to Stafford, for the ipace of nineteen 
miles. His army conſiſted of three battalions of the 
guards, the old regiments of foot of Howard, Sowle, 
Johnſon, Douglas, Sempill, Bligh, and Skelton, and 
the new regiments of Gower, Montagu, Halifax, 
Granby, and Cholmondeley ; Bland's dragoons, four 
troops of Ligonier's horſe, and the new horſe of Mon- 
tagu and Kingſton. He had as Generals to aſſiſt him, 
Lt-Generals Richmond and St Clair, Maj.-Generals 
Skelton and Bland, and Brigadiers Sempill, Bligh, 
and Douglas; and had 30 pieces of cannon. He 
immediately aſſembled the army at Stafford, poſted a 
detachment of horſe at Newcaſtle under Line, ten miles 
north of Stafford; and, on the 2d of December, he 
proceeded with the main body to Stone, in expecta- 
tion of meeting the prince · pretender on his march from 
Congleton, But having got notice that the rebels 
were advancing to Derby, his R. H. was obliged to 
return to Stafford, reſolving thence to retire towards 
Northampton, in order to intercept them in their route, 
if they ſhould continue to penetrate. Hearing, how- 
ever, that the rebel-chief continued at Derby, the 
Duke halted, and incamped his army on Meriden com- 
mon, in the neighbourhood of Coventry: for the re- 
bels, in turning off by Aſhbourn to Derby, had gained 
a march between him and London. And had the ad- 
venturer proceeded with his uſual expedition, he might, 
notwithſtanding the Duke's vigilance, have forced his 
way to the neighbourhood of London; which he could 
not, however, have effected without hazarding a * 
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tle; as his Majeſty, ever attentive to the preſervation 
of his kingdoms, had reſolved to afſemble all the forces 
he could colle& on Finchley common, and to take the 
field in perſon, accompanied by the Earl of Stair. To 
this bold ſtep his Majeſty was induced, from the ap- 
prehenſion that the rebels might outfly the other two 
armies ſent againſt them, For this purpoſe the guards, 
the old highland regiment, and ſome other troops 
marched, Dec. 7. to Highgate, Enfield, and Barnet; 
and a large train of artillery was ſent from the tower. 
But the retreat of the rebels ſuperſeded thoſe mea- 

ſures. g | 
Theſe commotions occaſioned a general conſternati- 
on. A proclamation was iſſued, Dec. 6. for putting 
the laws in execution againſt Jeſuits and Popiſh prieſts, 
and promiſing a reward for apprehending them in Lon- 
don or Weltminſter, or within ten miles of the ſaid 
city ; and ſeveral were taken up; the militia of Lon- 
don and Middleſex were ordered to be in readineſs to 
march ; double guards were poſted at the city-gates, 
and alarm-ſignals appointed ; the city-yoluntiers were 
formed into a regiment ; as were ſeveral gentlemen of the 
law,under the command of the LordChief JuſticeWilles, 
by the title of The Afociated regiment of the law, 
&c. ; the Spitalfield weavers, and other communities, en- 
gaged in aſſociations ; and even the managers of the thea · 
tres offered to raiſe a body of their dependents for 
the ſervice of the government. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe precautions and appearances of unanimity, ſome 
have alledged that fear and ſpiritleſs dejection over- 
whelmed the trading part of the city, and thoſe conderned 
in the public funds. Theſe gentlemen, it is ſaid, repoſed 
no confidence in military preparations; the news of an 
invaſion from France, the terror of an inſurrection of the 
Roman Catholics and Jacobites, with the reflections 
that the highlanders, of whom a terrible idea was now 
conceived, were within four or five days march of 
the capital, alarmed them exceedingly ; they progno- 
ſticated 
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ſticated a revolution, and foreboded their own ruin 


' wrapped up in it; and horror and deſpair were paint- 


ed in their very faces: while the ſlaves to paſhve o- 
bedience exulted in inſolent hope, which they openly 
diſplayed 3 and the ſons of neutrality beheld the ſcene 
with the moſt calm indifference, unconcerned whe- 
ther George or the pretender ſhould carry the 


day. It is certain, that the city was in very great con- 


fuſion, on account of the rapid progreſs of rhe rebels. 

Matters did not long continue in this ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe. The young adventurer found, that his hopes 
of a general inſur rection of the people of England in his 
favour were vain, as not a creature had joined him, 
except the few who had inliſted at Mancheſter; there 
were no motions among the Welſh, who, he had been 
made to believe, were ready to croud to his ſtandard; 
the intended deſcent was fruſtrated by the vigilance 
of our men of war; faction prevailed in his court, 
and murmuring broke out among his officers; the 


clans ſaw the enterpriſe to be an idle chimera, and 


refuſed to obey orders: the Chevalier himſelf was a- 
gitated with terror, on ſeeing himſelf, with a handful 
of men, hemmed in between two armies, in an incle- 
ment ſeaſon, and in a country ready to expel him. 
He knew that to proceed, he muſt venture a battle, in 
which a defeat would iſſue in the certain ruin of 


himſelf and all his party. In this extremity a council 


of war was ſummoned, where contrary opinions were 
given, Some were for advancing forwards ; others 
for fighting the Duke, and outbraying what reſiſtance 
ſhould be made near London; but the majority, more 
diſpaſſionate, and conſulting the dictates of ſober rea- 
ſon, were for an immediate retreat back into Scot- 


land. Accordingly, on the 6th of December, they 


precipnately abandoned Derby, diſguiſing, however, 
their retreat by their motions ; and marched with 
ſuch celerity through Aſhbourn, Leake, Mancheſter, 
Leigh, and Wigan, that they reached Preſton on 
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the 12th, having travelled upwards of eighty miles in fix 
days. 

The Duke of Cumberland, having received certain 
intelligence, on the 7th, of the rebels retreat, put him- 
felf at the head of all the horſe and dragoons, with 
tooo foot voluntiers, in order to ſtop the rebels till 
the reſt of his army came up, or to haraſs them in 
their flight: but the highlanders marched with fo 
much expedition, that his R. H. could not overtake 
even their rear, till after their departure from Preſton, 
The rebels, however, were in a very dangerous ſitua- 
tion; as the people of the country through which they 
paſſed, haraſſed their rear, and picked up a number 
of ſtragglers; the Duke was clofe at their heels, and 
M. Wade was on their flank : but they outrun the 
Marſhal ; for he was not able to reach Wakefield be- 
fore Dec. 10. where he learned that Charles was ad- 
vancing between Mancheſter and Preſton, fo that it 
was impoſſible to come up with them: he therefore 
returned to his old poſt at Newcaftle, after having de- 
tached Maj.-Gen. Oglethorpe, on the 12th, with his 
horſe and dragoons, and the Yorkfhire hunters, to join 
the Duke of Cumberland, This expert offtcer reach- 
ed Preſton on the 13th, having performed a laborious 
march of 100 miles, over ice and ſnow, and through 


a dangerous and almoſt impaſſable road, in leſs than 


three days: a pregnant inſtance of the ſpirited zeal of 
this gallant commander for the public ſervice, 

The rebels quitted Preſton early on the 13th, juſt 
four hours before the arrival of the Georgia rangers; 
and continued their flight with fach rapidity, that they 
paſſed-through Lancaſter in the night of the 1 4th, and 
arrived at Kendal in Weſtmoreland on the 1 5th, 
though Lord Elcho, who commanded the rebels rear- 
guard, had two or three ſkirmiſhes, between Preſton 
and Lancaſter, with ſome of the party commanded by 
Gea. Oglethorpe, The militia of Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland were raiſcd, to haraſs them in their 
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rear; the bridges were ordered to be broke down, 
the roads to be damaged, and the beacons to be 
lighted to alarm the country. There was a ſmall ſlcir- 
miſh at Kendal, between a party of the rebels command - 
ed by the Duke of Perth, and fome of the tounſ- 
people, in which one of the latter was killed and two 
were taken priſoners; and of the townſpeople an hoſtler 
and a ſhoemaker were killed. 

The rebels continuing to retreat with ſuch precipi- 
tation, that many of them threw away their arms up- 
on the road, and the Duke with Gen. Oglethorpe pur- 
ſuing with the utmoſt celerity; his Royal Highneſs 
came up with their rear, on the 18th at night, after a 
ten hours march, to the north of Lowtherhall, which 
the rebels immediately abandoned, and threw them- 
ſelves into the village of Clifton; where they had 

eat advantages from the ſituation of the place, and 
| 6 ſome broken walls which ſerved them inſtcad of 
intrenchments. His Royal Highneſs immediately cau- 
ſed a party of the dragoons diſmount, and attack the 
village. This they did with ſo much bravery, that af- 
ter a warm diſpute, which laſted near an hour, the re- 
bels were driven from their defenſible ſituation, and 
owed their preſervation to the darkneſs of the night; 
having had a good many killed, though they endea- 
youred to conceal their number, by carrying moſt of 
them off. About 70 of them were taken priſoners, 
among whom was Capt. George Hamilton of Redhouſe, 

Of- the dragoons twelve men were killed and twen. 
ty-four wounded, among which laſt was Lt-Col. Ho. 
neywood of Bland's dragoons, Capt. Eaſt, and Cor. 
nets Owen and Hamilton. The diſmounted dra- 
goons were not above 300, whereas the rebels rear- 
guard conſiſted of 1000 of their beſt men; ſo that the 

odds was more than three to one. | 
| The rebels gave a very odd account of this ſkirmiſh, 
They ſaid, that the King's troops formed on a moor 
within half eannoa · ſhot of the village of Clifton; that, 
a about 
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about an hour after ſunſet, ſeveral dragoons diſmount- 
ed, came to the bottom of the moor, and lined ſome 
bedges and ditches next to it; that there was a pretty 
ſmart fire on both ſides for above half an hour; that, 
at laſt, the dragoons firing very falt, Lord George 
Murray ſent Cluny Macpherſon's battalioa down upon 
them {word in hand, with orders to drive them from 
their poſts, but not to advance upon the moor; that 
the Macpherſons, after paſſing two bedges, drove the 
dragoons from the third, and then returned to their 
former poſits, with the loſs of twelve men only, who 
had run up the moor, and were amiſſing; that the loſs 
of the dragoons was uncertain, but judged not to be 
under a bundred ; that, night being come on, both 
{ides retired ; and that thereafter the King's troops did 
not come in light of the rebels. An account altogether 
incredible: for the rebels could not deny that they 
were droye from Clifton, and that they immediately 
| fled to Penrith ; and it is certain, that they had a con- 
ſiderable number killed, and ſeventy taken priſoners, 
And their computation of the loſs on the King's fide 
18 equally falſe : for the molt authentic account ſtates 
it at no more than 12 killed and 24 wounded ; though 
the rebels ſhewed the greateſt inclination to ſacrifice 
the whole dragoons ; for when ſome of the latter fell, 
the rebels cried out, No guarter ; murder them; and 
ſome of them received ſeveral wounds after they were 
down. And if it be true, that in this ſkirmiſh the 
rebels had the advantage, how eaſy would it have bren 
for them to have ſtood their ground at Clifton, and to 
have fought the purſuers, who conſiſted only of ſome 
horſe and dragoons, and 1000. foot; a number far 
inferior to the rebels? But this ſkirmiſh gave them 
ſuch an idea of the King's troops, that, upon hearing 
of it, they immediately took to their heels. For, 
As ſoon as the news of this ſcuffle at Clifton reach- 
ed Penrith, where the main body of the rebels was, 
they were under ſuch a fearful apprehenſion of being 
R | | jovertaken, 
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overtaken, that they reſolved to leave the town that 
very night, though they had at firſt intended to ſtay 
there till the next morning. They ſet out thence near 
ten o'clock at night, directing their route towards Car- 
liſle; where they arrived at nine next day, the 19th, 
exceſſively fatigued, and in terrible confuſion, having 
marched above 150 miles in twelve days, and at a 
molt uncomfortable time of the year. It was ſo dark, 
and the country ſo covered, that it was not poſſible for 
the Duke to purſue them that night; and the troops 
were ſo fatigued with the forced marches they had 
made through very bad roads, that they were obliged 
to halt at Penrith on the 19th. That day and the 
next his Royal Highneſs was joined by 1000 voluntiers 
from his own army, who had marched cloſe after the 
horſe and dragoons, having been provided in horſes by 
the gentlemen of Staffordfhire, and other counties 
through which they paſſed. St George's dragoons got 
to Heſket, within eight miles of Carliſle, on the ol 
ing of the 19th, where they lay that night and all 
the next day. And M. Wade having arrived at New- 
caſtle on the 2oth, detached 1000 foot and 50 horſe, 
to reinforce the corps under the Duke. 
The rebels, however, did not think proper to con- 
tinue at Carliſle, They ſtaid there only one night; 
and having reinforced the garriſon, chiefly with their 
- Engliſh recruits, and left all their cannon there, except 
three pieces, they departed thence early on the 2oth, 
and purſued their march towards Scotland. are 
As the Duke expected, that the rebels would have 
ſtaid ſome time at Carliſle, in order to refreſh them- 
ſelves after their fatiguing march; and as he was not 
in a condition to purſue them further till the 2 iſt, 
when he was joined by the laſt of the foot; ſo he ſet 
out from Penrith at four in the morning of that day, 
marching in three columns: on his march, his Royal 
Highneſs received the news of the rebels having quit- 
ted Carliſle, and left in it only 3 or 400 men, 
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the command of John Hamilton, above mentioned. 
About noon he came in fight of the city, and cauſed it 
to be immediately inveſted. As the rebel-garriſon, 
upon the Duke's approach, fired their cannon upon e- 
very body who appeared in their fight, and ſeemed 
determined to make a vigorous defence, his Royal 
Highneſs ſent for a train of battering cannon from 
Whitehaven. By the 28th, ten pieces of cannon having 
arrived, a battery of ſix eighteen- pounders was erected, 
with which he began at noon to batter the four-gun 
battery of the town. On the 29th the firing was abated 
for want of ſhot, till towards evening, when a freſh 
ſupply arriving, it was renewed very briſkly for two 
hours, which very much ſhook the walls. That 
evening a fellow got over the walls, and was brought 
to the Duke. He delivered two letters: one for his 
Royal Highneſs ; the other for the commander of the 
Dutch troops, ſuppoſed to be with his army, They 
were from Sir Francis Geoghegan, who ſtyled himſelf 
Commander of the French artillery, and of the French 
garriſon at Carliſle ; and the contents were, to ſum- 
mon the commander of the Dutch to retire with his 
troops from the Engliſh army, under pretence of the 
capitulation of Tournay, 

The night of the 29th was ſpent in raiſing a new 
battery of three eighteen-pounders, which was com- 
pleted by the morning. But as ſoon as the old battery 
began to fire that morning, the rebels hung out a 
white flag. The battery then ceaſed ; and they called 
-over the walls, that they had two hoſtages ready to 
be delivered at the Engliſh gate. His Royal Highneſs 
then ſent Col. Conway and Lord Bury with two meſ- 
ſages to the rebels, importing, © that he would make 
no exchange of hoſtages with rebels; and deliring to 
know what they meant by hanging out the white flag: 
and to inform the French officer, that there were no 
Dutch troops there, but enough of the King's to chaſtiſe 
the rebels, and thoſe who dared to give them any aſh(t- 
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ance. Col. Conway and Lord Bury returned, with 
a paper ſigned by Governor Hamilton, © deſiring to 
know what terms his Royal Highneſs would be pleaſed 
to give them, upon ſurrender of the city and caſtle ; 


and which known, his Royal Highneſs ſhould be duly 


acquainted with their ultimate reſolution ; the white 
flag being hung out on purpoſe to obtain a ceſſation of 
arms for concluding ſuch a capitulation.” The two 
aids-de-camp were thereupon ſent back with the terms, 

ſigned by Lt-Gen. Charles Duke of Richmond, by order 
of the Duke, importing, That all the terms his 
Royal Highneſs could or would grant to the rebel · gar- 
riſon were, That they ſhould not be put to the ſword, 
but be reſerved for the King's pleaſure : that if they 
conſented to theſe terms, the governor and principal 
officers were to deliver themſelves up immediately ; 
and the caſtle, citadel, and all the gates of the town, 
were to be taken poſſeſſion of forthwith by the King's 
troops : that all the ſmall arms were to be lodged in the 
town-guard-room ; and the reſt of the garriſon were 
to retire to the cathedral, where a guard was to be 
placed over them : and that no damage was to be done 
to the artillery, arms, or ammunition,” The gover- 
nor and garriſon accepted the terms, recommending 
themſelves to his Royal Highneſs's clemency, and be- 
ſeeching his Royal Highneſs to interpoſe for them with 
his Majeſty, On which Brig. Bligh took poſſeſſion of 
the place, with 1100 foot and 120 horſe. There 


were taken in it Col. Townley, with 19 of his 


officers, and 93 of his men, all Engliſh, of the 
Mancheſter regiment ; Gov. John Hamilton, with 17 


Sg 


officers, 1 ſurgeon, and 256 men, all Scotch; Sir 


Francis Geoghegan, Col. Strickland, Sir John Ar- 


buthnot, a ſerjeant, and four private 'men, all in the 
French ſervice ; amounting in whole, officers included, 
to 388 men, beſides James Cappock, of Lancaſhire, 
made by the young pretender Biſhop of Carliſle. The 
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artillery taken was ſixteen pieces of different bores, all 
braſs, but none exceeding four- pounders. 


| Thus the prince-pretender loſt all faotipg in Eng- 


land. He had entered it with the higheſt hopes of 
ſucceſs, ſaying, 1 will purſue, I will overtake, I 
will mount the throne ;” but fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, without being attacked, and ſacrificed near 
400 of his people to his ſafety. He uſed always to 
march on foot at the head of his men, had on a light 
plaid, belted about with a blue ſaſh, a grey wig, and 
a blue bonnet, with a white roſe in it, and was uſually 


pretty chearful. When in Lancaſhire, having wore 


a hole in one of his ſbocs, he ordered a blackſmith to 
make a thin plate of iron, and faſten it to the bottom 
of the ſole; which when done, be paid him, and ſaid, 
« My lad, thou art the firſt blackſmith that ever ſhod 
the ſon of a king,” 
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Some writers have ſtyled the rebels retreat one of 
the moſt ſurpriſing that ever was performed; and have 
averred, that the moſt remarkable circumſtance of their 
expedition, was the moderation and regularity with 
which thoſe ferocious people conducted themſelves in a 
country abounding with plunder ; that, no violence 
was offered, no outiage, committed, and that they 
were cffeQually reſtrained from the exerciſe of rapine; 


that notwithſtanding the exceſſive cold, the hunger and 


fatigue to which they mult have been expoſed, they 
left behind no ſick nor ſtragglers; but retired with 
deliberation, and carried off their cannon. in face of 
their enemy. And the rebels, in their printed account 
of their expedition into England, ſaid, that by all 
accidents, luch as death by ſickneſs, and people who 
had gone a-pluodering (which they confeſſed could 
not be entirely prevented) and were never more heard 


of, they did not loſe ſorty men in their expedition, 


including the twelve at Clifton, mentioned above.— 
It will only be neceſſary, in oppoſition to theſe ac- 
Counts, to give a few particulars, extracted from _ 
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rebels proceedings publiſhed at the time in the London 
Gazette, and from other authentic documents. Let- 
ters from Derby, dated Dec. 8. fay, that the rebels 
behaved tolerably well in their march ſouthwards, but 
plundered the country in their retreat; that many of 
the belt houſes there had ſuffrred; and that two of 
the rebels were taken with their arms between Aſhbourn 
and Derby, by a farmer and two boys, and ſent to 
the camp at Meriden common.” “ At Aſhbourn, they 
ſhot two men, one of whom died on the fpot ; they 
took all the horſes they could lay their hands on, and 
plundered and did great damage.” —Between Wigan 
and Mancheſter fiftcen or fixteen ſtragglers were pick- 
ed up, and Tent to different jails.” — For three days in 
the neighbouthood of Preſton, the country-people had 
ſome ſmart {kirmiſhes with the rebels, and deſtroyed 
- ſeveral of them.” —Near Lancaſter, about 20 rebel- 
ſtragglers were picked up.. Gen, Oplethorpe near 
Preſton took a rebel-captain, named Mackenzie, and 
two men priſoners.” —Ar Kendal, Dec. 16. they be- 
haved very rudely, and exacted a ſum of money. 
The laſt of them that were in that town plundered 
ſome houſes for liquors, ſtripped thoſe they met of 
their ſhoes, and attempted to fire a houſe.” —* The 
highlanders were guilty of great exceſſes at Penrith, 
They broke open ſeveral houſes and ſhops, took away 
great quantities of goods, and threw into the ſtreets, 
and ſpoiled or deſtroyed what they could not carry 
off,” —Thus far from the London Gazette. From 
other papers we have the following particulars. On 
the 29th of November, a party of the revel-horſe 
were attacked at Lowther-hall by the country-people, 
one man was killed, ſeveral were wounded, and ten 
made priſoners with all their horſes. Six made their 
eſcape. One of theſe laſt was Charles Boyd, ſecond 
ſon of Lord Kilmarnock. — At Derby, they demanded 
what money had been ſubſcribed and paid towards 
raiſing men in that town and county, and cartied off 
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the poſtchaiſe, in which the Duke of Perth lolled 
along.—At Mancheſter, on their return, they de- 
manded 5000 |. on pain of military execution, of 
which they actually extorted 2500 l. 

By this the reader may judge of the moderation 
and regularity of thoſe ferocious people, the Scotch 
highlanders, whoſe thirſt after plunder is celebrated 
in the annals of the nation, and whoſe rapaciouſneſs 


dis univerſally known even at home. It is amazi 


ng, 
that hiſtorians, in order to promote a favourite . 

ſhould contradict manifeſt facts, and ſacriſice truth ta 
falſehood. The deliberation of the rebels retreat, 
may be judged of by the narrative already given of it; 
and the total loſs may be eſtimated by the number of 
priſoners taken during the march and retreat. But it 


is time to proceed. 


The Duke of Cumberland entered Carliſle in the 
morning of Dec. 31. amidſt the loud acclamations of 
the people. Four dragoons found there, who had in- 
liſted with the rebels after the battle of Preſton, were 
hanged up. Here he was met by four gentlemen, 
deputed by the principal loyal iohabitants of Edin- 
burgh, to congratulate him on his ſucceſs againſt the 
rebels, and to invite him to that capital in caſe he 
ſhould enter Scotland. The deputies were graciouſly 
received, and had the honour to dine with his Royal 
Highneſs. The Duke having cleared England of re- 
bels, after the reduction of Carliſle, ſet out on his re- 
turn to London, where he arrived Jan. 5. 1746 ; ex- 
pecting, that by the meaſures then taken, the rebellion 
would ſoon have been quaſhed, and tranguillity re- 
ſtored. But we ſhall find, that as Providence had 
honoured him to extinguiſh it in England, ſo it reſerved 
for him the like honour in Scotland; which ſignal 
ſervices will hand down his illuſtrious name with glory 


to the lateſt ages ; when the memory of the rebellious 
erew {hall be obliterated. | 


Mean 
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Mean while the rebel · army continued their retreat 
northward, They paſſed the Eſk, Dec. 20. the ſame 
day they left Carliſle, The river being then brealt- 
deep, ſome of them were drowned. Sixteen. carts 
laden with their tents, were taken by Maj.-Gen. Bland, 
On their arrival in Scotland, they divided. One body, 
computed at about 4000, quartered that night at 
Annan ; and another body, of about 2000, at Eccle- 
fechan. Lord Elcho, with about 4 or 500, proceed- 
ed from Annan to Dumfries; and the reſt followed 
next day. The pretender, the French ambaſſador, 
the Duke of Perth, Lord Pitſligo, Lochiel, Clanro- 
nald, Glengary, and Keppoch, went by Dumfries ; 
Lord Tullibardine, Lord George Murray, Lords Ogil- 
vie and Nairn, by Moffat. On the 23d, the body at 
Dumfries marched thence, and the pretender lodged 
that night at Drumlanrig. A tenant of the Duke of 
Queenſberry's was ſhot for running out of their way. 
They levied the exciſe at Dumfries, and intimated, 
that if either exciſe or land-tax was paid for the future 
to any other than them, the people might be ſure of 
paying them over again double. They impoſed a 
contribution on the town, of 2000 l. in money, and 
1000 pair of ſhoes; ſeized nine caſks of gunpowder, 
all the arms public and private, horſe-furniture, boots, 
c. every horſe that could be found in town or 
country, and took free quarters. Near 1100 l. of 
the money was paid, and two gentlemen were carried 
off as hoſtages, till the remainder ſhould be remitted, 
They ordered the townſpeople to ſend their baggage 
after them, threatening, that if they heard a finger was 
moved againſt any of their ſtragglers, the hoſtages ſhould 
zaſtantly be put to death. They committed great out- 
rages, having robbed and plundered ſeveral houſes ; 
and they told the people, they had reaſon to think 
themſelves gently uſed, that their rown was not laid 
in aſhes, This ſeverity was uſed with Dumfries, be- 
cauſe the rebels, at their entering England, having left 


thirty | 
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thirty cart-loads of their bapgageat Lockerby, for want 
of horſes; and the party left to guard it, afraid of a 
body of militia ſent from Dumfries to attack them, leav- 
ing the baggage, it was ſeized Nov. 14. and carried in- 
to Dumfries. That town Joſt at leaſt 3000 l. by this 
rebel-viſit, and the adjacent country much more. This 
is another inſtance of the moderation of the ferocious 
highlanders, and their humane prince. If he is not 
really deſcended from James VII. he imitates him to 
the life: and why ſhould not the ſuppoſed grandſon 
follow the example of his illuſtrious grandfather ? 

The rebels did not now think it proper to return to 
Edinburgh, which perhaps would not now have proved 
ſo eaſy an acquiſition as it had done on the 19th of 
September. They therefore marched towards Glaſ- 
gow, which their vanguard entered on the 25th ; and 
the main body, with the pretender's fon, next evening, 
But here we leave them for a little, in order to relate 
what has been paſſing al) this time in Scotland, with 
ſcme remarkable occurrences in England. 

About the beginning of September, a royal ſign- 
manual came down to Scotland, for railing twenty in- 
dependent companies in the north, under the direction 
of Lord Preſident Forbes, an eminent lawyer, an up- 
right judge, a gentleman of ſtrict honour and untainted 
integrity, in every reſpect an honour to his country. 
He acted with indefatigable zeal for the intereſt of 
his King and country, and laid out conſiderable ſums 
m that important ſervice ; in conſideration of which 
his only ſon obtained a penſion of 400 l. for life. He 
(ſays a late writer) confirmed ſeveral chiefs who be- 
gan to waver in their principles: ſome he actually 
converted by the energy of his arguments, and 
brought over to the aſſiſtance of the government, which 
they had determined to oppoſe : others he perſuaded 
to remain quiet, without taking ſhare in the preſent 
troubles. The Earl of Loudon, who had lately been 
appointed Colonel of a new bighland regiment, which 

| was 
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was beginning to be levied when the rebellion. broke 
out, was ordered, ſoon after the action at Preſton, to 
repair. to Inverneſs, to take upon him the command of 
the forces there. His Lordſhip arrived at that place 
Oct. 11. where he completed his regiment ; directed 
the conduct of the clans who had taken arms in behalf 
of his Majeſty; and, by bis vigilance, overawed the 
diſaffected chieftains of that country who had not yet 
openly engaged in the rebellion. About the middle of 
Noyember he bad collected about 1 800 men, con- 
fiſting of his own. regiment, the Earl of Sutherland's 
and Lord Rae's people, Monroes, Grants, Guns, and 
Macleods; and had received money and arms from 
London by the Saltaſh ſloop of war. 

While this Noble Lord was uſing his utmoſt endea- 
vours to quell any rebellious motions in the neighbour- 
hood of Inverneſs, Lord Lewis Gordon was equally 
buſy in railing men for the pretender's ſervice in the 
county of Mar, and other parts of Aberdeenſhire, 
But what gave the greateſt joy to the Jacobites, and 
made {ome ſculking rebels to appear openly, was the 
arrival of Lord John Drummond, only brother to the 
Duke of Perth. This gentleman, with 800 Scots and 
Iriſh, in fix tranſports from Dunkirk, landed at Mont- 
roſe, Stonehaven, and Peterhead, about the 24th of 
November, and brought along with him a ſmall train 
of artillery, conſiſting. of ſeveral eighteen-pounders. 


On the 2d of December he iſſued a declaration in the 
following terms. 4 E 4115 
« We Lord John Drummond, commander in chief 
of his Moſt Chriſtian, Majeſty's forces in Scotland, do 
hereby declare, That we are come to this kingdom 
with written orders to, make war againſt the King of 
England, Elector of Hanover, and bis adherents ; 
and that the. poſitive orders we have from his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majelty are, to attack all his enemies in this 
kingdom; whom he has declared ta be thoſe wha 
will not immediately join or aſſiſt, as far as will lie in 
4 4: VE 
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their power, the Prince of Wales, Regent of Scotland, 
Oc. his ally; and whom he is reſolved, with the concur- 
rence'of the King of Spain, to ſupport in the taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of Scotland, England, and Ireland, if neceſſary 


at the expence of all the men and money he is maſter 


of ; to which three kingdoms the family of Stuart have 


fo juſt and indiſputable a title. And his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty's poſitive orders are, That his enemies ſhould 
be uſed in this kingdom in proportion to the harm they 
do or intend to his Royal Highneſs's cauſe.” A de- 
claration expreſſive of the diſpoſition and conduct of 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, Lewis the Wellbeloved. 
Here a natural-born fubje& of G. Britain, under pre- 
tence of a commiſhon from the French King, takes 
upon him not only to proſecute by fire and ſword ſuch 
as will oppoſe the French invaders and their confede- 
rates here, but to threaten deſtruction to thoſe who 
will not join in the unhallowed attempt. And indeed 
this gentleman's conduct was pretty much of a piece 
with his declaration, For, immediately upon his ar- 


rival, the rebels in Perthſhire and Angus, grown inſo- 


lent with the ſuccours ſent them, behaved in fach a 
manner, that the whole country round became one ſcene 
of horror and oppreſſion; robberies were perpetual, 
many of them in open day, in the public ſtreets; in 


Strathmore they robbed many of the clergy of confider- - 


able ſums ; whole pariſhes in Angus were diſtreſſed by 


preſſing men, or exaQting a compoſition in money; 


ſome gentlemen were aſſeſſed in 501. ſome in 100 l. 
and others in 200 I. Illuminations being ordered at 
Dundee on account of the afrival of the French, the 
windows of the Preſbyterian minifters were broke, be- 
cauſe not illuminated; they threw ſtones, and even 


fired ſharp ſhox into one of them; and would not de- 
ſiſt till the aged paſtor applied to their commanding of- 


ficer to get them called off. 3X 
Nor were Perth and Angus the only counties ex- 


poſed to ſuch oppreſſion and depredations ; but par- 


ties 
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ties of them ſpread further north, and raiſed men and 


money in Bamff and Aberdeen ſhires, by force, and 
threats of the moſt ſeyere military execution, The 
money impoſed on the town and ſhire of Aberdeen, 
viz. 5 l. Sterling or an able-bodied man, with ſuf- 
ficient highland cloaths, plaid and arms, for every 
100 l. Scots of valued rent, was computed at near 
13,000 |. Sterling. And they ſent detachments into 
various parts of Fife, who made the inhabitants groan 
by their oppreſſive exactions. The Earl of Kelly, 
who afterwards had the honour to ſtand in the front 
of the liſt of the attainted, with a party of highland- 
ers and French, came to Dunfermline Dec. 27. to 
colle& the ceſs and exciſe, where and at Alloa ſeveral 


outrages were committed. Beſides railing the public 


monies, they aſſeſſed ſeveral gentlemen in conſiderable 
ſums, among others, Sir George Preſton of Valley- 


field, in 300 I.; Mr Welwood of Garvock, in 250; 


Meſſ. Cuningham of Balbougie, and Charles Cochran 
of Culroſs, in 200 each; Sir Robert Henderſon of 
Fordel, Meſſ. Blackwood of Pitreavie, and Erſkine of - 
Carnock, in 150 each; Meſſ. Colvil of Ochiltree, 
and Dundas of Blair, in 100 each; and Meſſ. Robert 
Welwood, and Black, clerk of Dumfermline, in 50 cach, 

Theſe are but a few inſtances of the effects of the 
higbland government in Scotland; and from theſe an 


idea may be formed of the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 


kingdom, while the-rebel-yoke was wreathed about its 
neck. 8 

Lord J. Drummond, ſoon after his arrival, ſent a 
French drum, with letters to the King's generals. 
He came to Edinburgh Nov. 9. and after delivering 
letters to the governors in the caſtle, he proceeded 


ſouthward, and arrived at Newcaſtle on the 19th. 


M. Wade, like a gallant Proteſtant officer, cauſed him 
to be told, that he had no anſwer to give him; and 
that he could receive no meſſage from a perſon who is 
a ſubject of the King's and in rebellion. againſt his Ma- 


M jeſty. 
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jeſty. The King's meſſage to the Commons of Dee. 
19. to be afterwards mentioned, will explain the na- 
ture of this rebel's meſſage. | 
Not long after the arrival of the French, the rebels 
about Montroſe ſurpriſed and took the Hazard floop of 
war, of 16, guns, commanded by Capt, Hill. This 
prize proved of vaſt fervice to them; but ſhe was af- 
terwards, at a very critical conjuncture, retaken, with 
a conſiderable fam of money on board. All the crew 
were made prifoners, and the loſs was owing to their 
negligence. On an inquiry into the cauſe of her 
Toſs, the captain and lieutenant were both caſhiered, 
the gunner and boatſwain reprimanded, and the reſt 
acquitted. : 
As ſoon as the rebels marched into England, Lord 
Loyat, the chief of the dan of Ftaſers, ſecretly in- 
cited his people to riſe up in favour of the young pre- 
tender, ſent for his eldeſt fon from the college of St An- 
drew's, and compelled him to head them. On news 
of the ſurrender of Carliſle, he ſent his ſoo, with 500 
men, to block up Fort Auguſtus, On notice of this, 
Lord Loudon, with 600 of the well - affected clans, 
matched from Inverneſs, Dec. 3. in a very fevere 
froſt, to the relief of that fort. He met with no op · 
poſition, the Fraſers having retired on his approach; 
and having ſupplied the garriſon with neceſfaries, he re- 
turned to Inverneſs on the Sth. a 
This detachment, after one day's reſt, were order- 
ed to march to drive the rebels out of Bamff and Aber- 
deenfhire. On the 1oth Lord Loudon, with 800 
men, marched to Caltle-Downie, a ſeat of Lord Lovat, 
in order to obtain fecurity for the peaceable behaviour 
of the Fraſets. At the ſame ume the Laird of Mac- 
leod was detached with 500 men towards Elgin, in 
their way alſo to Bamff and Aberdeenſhire ; and Lord 
Loudon was to follow with as many men as could be 
fpared from Inverneſs. On the 11th Lord Loudon | 
prevailed with Lovat to come into TS a- 
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long with him, and live there under his eye until he 

ſhould bring in all the arms that were in the poſſeſſion 
of his clan. This he frankly promiſed to do, averring, 
that the Fraſers had taken up arms againſt his conſent, , 
and highly condemning the behaviour of the Maſter, 
whom he ſtyled a rebellious ſon. He had fixed the 
14th for cauſing the arms be given up; but he delay- 
ed to fulfil his promiſe from time to time, and at laſt 
found means to eſcape. In the mean time 200 men, 
under Capt, George Monro of Culcairn, were detach- 
ed to follow Macleod. On the arrival of the latter at 
Elgin, hearing that 200 rebels had taken poſſeſhon of 
the boats on the river Spey at Fochabers, and pretend- 
ed to diſpute the paſſage with him, he advanced on the 
I5th to the banks of that river; which therebels quit- 
ted on his approach, leaving him a quiet paſſage. 
From thence he proceeded on the 16th and 17th to 
Cullen and Bamff, whilſt Culcairn with his 200 men, 
on the 17th and 18th, advanced by Keith to Strath- 
bogie. The rebels who were in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
places, retired towards Aberdeen, The young Laird 
of Grant joined Capt. Monro with 500 of his clan, 
and marched with him to Strathbogie. On the 19th 
it was reſolved by Macleod and Culcairn to march the 
next morning, the firſt from Bamff to Old Meldrum, 
twelve miles from Aberdeen, and the laſt from Strath- 
bogie to Inverury, which is at the like diſtance, Mac- 
leod and Culcairn's party, conſiſting only of 700 men, 
had now got to Inverury, the Grants having marched 
no farther than Strathbogie. The rebels at Aberdeen 
had got a reinforcement from Montroſe, Dundee, Gc. 
and being 1200 ſtrong, they marched fiom Aberdeen 
ſo ſecretly, that, on the 23d, they came up with Mac- 
leod at Inverury, where he lay with about 300 of his 
men, (the reſt being cantoned in the neighbourhood, at 
the diſtance of a mile or two), after four o clock in the 
evening, without being diſcovered, till they were ready 
to begin the attack. Notwithſtanding the ſurpriſe, and 
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the inequality of numbers, the loyal party maintained 
their ground for about twenty minutes, until the great- 
eſt part of their ammunition was exhauſted ; and then 
made their retreat in ſo good order, that the rebels did 
not at all purſue them. They had ſeven men killed, 
and 15 ſo wounded that they could not be brought off. 
The rebels loſs was greater, though they took care to 
conceal it, by burying their dead in the night, Some 
accounts bore, that of Macleod's men 41 were taken 
priſoners, among whom were Meſſ. Gordon younger of 
Ardoch, Forbes of Echt, and John Chalmers one of 
the regents in the univerſity of Aberdeen. Macleod 
and Culcairn, after this affair, retired to the north ſide 
of the Spey, to prevent like ſurpriſes. 

D.uring theſe tranſaQions the rebels at Perth daily 
increaſed, and Lord John Drummond eſtabliſhed his 
head quarters there. They repaired Oliver's mount, 
and employed a conſiderable number of country - people 
in fortifying the whole town. Here the Fraſers joined 
them; as did alſo ſome of Clanronald's people, who 
had eſcorted a conſiderable quantity of Spaniſh money 
that had been landed in the iſland of Barray. About 
the end of December, the party at Perth were alſo re- 
inforced by a body of men under the Earl of Cromar- 
ty, Lord Strathallan, and Lord Lewis Gordon, beſides 
ſome of the Macintoſhes and Farquharſons; fo that 
they were then ſaid to be 3000 ſtrong. 

Before we proceed further in the affairs in Scotland, 
which is again become the ſcene of rebellion, it will not 
be improper to relate a few remarkable occurrences in 
England. 

It has been already mentioned, that the parliament 
met on the 17th of October, and that, i in their addreſ- 
ſes to the King, they expreſſed the utmoſt deteſtation 
of the unnatural rebellion which had broke out in Scot- 
land. Both houſes concurred in every meaſure for ſup- 
preſſing the rebellion; and at a conference in the 
Painted Chamber, Nov. 7. they came to the following 

reſolutions, 
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reſolutions, expreſſing the gene ral ſenſe of the nation 
with regard to the rebellion, and the papers publiſhed 
by the pretender, and his eldeſt ſon, viz. 

« 1. That the two printed papers reſpeQtively ſign- 
ed James N. and dated at Rome Dec. 23. 1743, 
L/. e. the pretender's declaration for Scotland, and his 
commiſſion of regency to his ſon], and the four print- 
ed papers ſigned Charles P. R. dated reſpectively 
May 16. Aug. 22. and Oct. 9. & 10. 1745, Li. e. 
the young pretender's firſt manifeſto ; his proclama- 
tion in oppoſition to that publiſhed by the Lords Ju- 
ſtices Aug. 6.; his proclamation forbidding the parlia- 
ment to meet; and his ſecond manifeſto], are falſe, 
ſcandalous, and traiterous libels ; intended to poiſon 
the minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects; containing the 
molt malicious, audacious, and wicked incitements to 
them to commit the moſt abominable tieaſons; ground- 
leſs and infamous calumnies and indignities againſt the 
government, crown, and ſacred perſon of his Moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty King George II. our only rightful and 
undoubted ſovereign ; and ſeditious and preſumptuous 
declarations againſt the conſtitution of this united king- 
dom ; repreſenting the high court of parliament, now 
legally aſſembled, by his Majeſty's authority, as an un- 
lawful afſembly, and all the acts of parliament paſſed 
lince the late happy revolution, as null and void; and 
that the ſaid printed papers are full of the utmoſt arro- 
gance and inſolent affronts to the honour of the Britiſh 
nation, in ſuppoſing, that his Majeſty's ſubjects are ca- 
pable of being impoſed upon, ſeduced, or terrified, by 
| falſe and opprobrious inveQives, inſidious promiſes, or 
vain and impotent menaces, or of being deluded to ex- 
change the free enjoyment of their rights and liberties, 
as well civil as religious, under the well-eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of a Proteſtant prince, for Popery and ſlavery, 
under a Popiſh bigotted pretender, long ſince excluded 
by the wiſeſt laws made to ſecure our excellent conlti- 
tution, and abjured by the moſt ſolemn oaths. 

: Cc 2. That 
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% 2. That, in abhorrence and deteſtation of ſuch 
vile and treaſonable practices, the ſaid ſeveral printed 
papers be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
at the Royal exchange in London, on Tueſday the 
12th day of this inſtant November, at one of the clock 
in the afternoon ; and that the ſheriffs of London do 
then attend, and cauſe the ſame to be burnt there ac - 
cordingly.”-—The papers were burnt, agreeably to 
this reſolution, amidſt the repeated acclamations of a 
prodigious number of people. > ARR 

Such was the opinion of the ſupreme council of the 
nation with reſpect to the pretender's declarations, and 
ſuch their deteſtation of them, which had had the influ- 
Ence to raiſe and arm a conſiderable number of people 
in Scotland, in order to overturn the conſtitution, laws, 

and religion of their native country, under which they 
had enjoyed more liberty than any one nation under 
heaven ever had done, And not long after theſe fa- 
mous reſolutions, they paſſed an act for raiſing the mi- 
litia in England ; by which 36,250 men could be 
raiſed, excluſive of Wales, which was to furniſh 
2300. Ht | 

It has alſo been mentioned above, that the fleet was 
ſtationed in ſuch a manner as might beſt prevent an in- 
valion from France, and that the brave Adm. Vernon 
Blake of in the Downs Notwithſtanding the vi- 


gilante of this experienced officer, and the prudent 
diſpoſition made by him of his cruiſers, no leſs than 
Boo men got to Scotland in ſeveral tranſports, two of 
which were privateers. A third named the Eſperance, 
was however taken Nov. 22. and brought into Deal 
on the 25th, by the Sheerneſs, of 20 guns, Capt. 
Bally. On board this prize was Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; 
brother to the Earl of Derwentwater, who was attaint- 
ed in 1715, and had fince reſided in France, where he 
aſſumed the title of Earl of Derwentwater ; as were alſo 
his ſon, 30 other officers, and 60 ſoldiers, all of dit- 
ferent regiments in the French ſei vice. On the * 
| the 
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the Milford, of 40 guns, Capt. Hanway, took the 
Lewis XV. another of the French tranſports, off Mont - 
roſe; brought the prize to Leith road, and landed the 
priſoners at Leith, who then were committed to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, Dec. 6. On board this ſhip were 
found 16 officers, 5 ſerjeanis, 6 corporals, 2 drums, 
93 private men, 2 ſurgeons, and 4 ſervants, 330 ſtand 
of arms, with bayonets and cartauch-boxes, 3 30 broad 
ſwords, a number of bridles and ſaddles, harneſſes and 
collars for horſes. Beſides theſe prizes, a Spaniſh 
ſhip, belonging to the Groine, bound for Scotland, was 
taken, and brought into Corke, by the Ambuſcade 
privateer of London, Cooke, Dec. 12. She had on 
board 2500 muskets and bayonets, 110 barrels of 
powder, 70 caſes of ball, each weighing 400 lb. 
weight, and a great number of flints. There were 
alſo on board 60,000 piltoles in bags; which, with 
the veſſel's papers, were throwa into the ſea, except 
about 1217 of the piltoles. : 

By theſe captures, and the ſhips that got to Scotland, 
and the preparations in the French ports, the govern- 
ment were ſatisſied of an intended invaſion from France, 
The fleet was therefore ſtationed ſo as beſt to prevent 
it. On the 12th of December, two Dover privateers 
fell in with eight tranſports, from Boulogne for Dun- 
kirk, under convoy of a war- hip of 22 guns, and 
ſeized three of them. On the 19th they fell in 
with about 60 fail, moſtly fiſhing-boats and {mall veſ- 
fels, from Dunkirk for Calais or Boulogne; of which 
they drove ſeventeen aſhore near Calais, blowed u 
one, ſunk two, and carried off three, All the veſſels 
taken had ſome warlike ſtores on board; fuch as ſmall 
cannon,” powder, ball, horſe-collars, cloaths .and bed- 
ding for ſoldiers, and poles about ſeven feet long, 
ſpiked with iron at both ends. Other two veſſels, 
rom- Roan for Boulogne, in ballaſt, were likewiſe ſent 
into Dover, by one of the privateers of that port. 
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And on the 12th a proclamation was publiſhed by 
his Majeſty, commanding all officers, both civil and 
military, in their reſpective counties, to cauſe the coaſts 
to be carefully watched; and, upon the firſt approach 
of an enemy, immediately to cauſe all horſes, oxen, 
and cattle, fit for draught or burthen, to be removed 
at leaſt twenty miles from the place where the enemy 
ſhould attempt to land, Nay, his Majeſty was ſo im- 
preſſed with the belief of a deſigned invaſion, that he 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe of Commons, on the 19th, 
importing, © That his Majeſty having received un- 
doubted intelligence, that preparations were making at 
Dunkirk, and other ports of France, which were then 
in great forwardneſs, for invadiag Britain with a conſi - 
derable number of forces, in ſupport of the rebellion 
and ſome French troops being actually landed in Scot- 
land, under the command of a perſon, who had ſent 
a meſſage to ſome of the generals of his Majeſty's 
forces, declaring, that he was come into this kingdom 
to make war againſt his Majeſty, by the orders of 
the French King [meaning Lord John Drummond] ; 
his Majeſty thought it proper to acquaint the houſe of 
Commons with an event of ſuch high importance to his 
crown, and to the peace and ſecurity of his kingdoms : 
informing them, that he judged it neceſſary to direct 
the 6000 Heſhans in Britiſh pay to be brought into the 
kingdom, the more effeQually to repel the invaſion, 
and ſuppreſs the rebellion : and not doubting but his 
faithful Commons woutd concur in all ſach meaſures 
as ſhould be neceſſary for diſappointing and defeating 
ſo dangerous an attempt.“ And a letter wrote 
by Adm. Vernon, dated, Norwich in the Downs, 
Dec. 20. addreſſed to Adm. Norris, or to the Mayor 
of Deal, left no room to doubt of the truth of the 
deſtined invaſion. Ia that letter the Admiral ſays, be 
had received intelligence the evening before, that the 
enemy had brought away from Dunkirk great numbers 
of their ſmall imbarkations, many of them laden with 

cCannon, 
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cannon, field-carriages, powder, ſhot, and other mi- 
litary ſtores; that the Iriſh troops had marched out of 
Dunkirk towards Calais; that Gen. Lowendahl, and 
many other officers, were at Dunkirk, with a young 
perſon among them whom they called the Prince, 
and who was ſaid to be the ſecond ſon of the pre- 
tender; and that they were preparing for a deſcent 
from the ports of Calais and Boulogne, which he ſu- 
ſpected would be attempted at Dungeneſs. By the 
| beſt information, it appeared, that the Iriſh troops, 
conſiſting of 6000 men, were to be imbarked in large 
ſhips for 'Scotland ; but the national troops, conſiſting 
of 12,000 men, under the command of C. Lowendahl, 
and the pretender's ſecond fon, were to be landed in 
England. But this invaſion was defeated by the pru- 
dent ſtation of the fleet, and the vigilance of Adm. 
Vernon; ſo that the French were obliged to diſconti- 
nue their preparations. A ſhort while after, Com. 
Knowles, who had been ſent to look into the French 
ports, reported, that there were no ſigns then of any 
preparations for an invaſion : ſo that the Britiſh nation 
was no longer apprehenſive of the ſtorm that had been 
ſo long hovering on their coaſts ; and they attributed 
the defeating of this attempt to the brave Adm, Ver- 
non: though that brave gentleman was not long after 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice, and never after again em- 
ployed ; he ſtruck his flag, Jan. 2. 1746, and wrote 
to the Duke of Bedford, then at the head of the ad- 
miralty-board, that he was hunted out of his com- 
mand by the operative hand of ſome malicious and in- 
duſtrious agent, that was too well ſcreened, for his 
being able to diſcover him, and point out who it was. 
But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, that the whole king- 
dom was ſenſible, that his activity had put an abſolute 


check on the French, and baniſhed eyery idea of an 
intended deſcent. | 


— 


But we now return to affairs in Scotland, where we 
ſtall meet with very intereſting ſcenes, until the hydra 
: * head 
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the eountry cleared of the pretended prince and all his 
open adherents. | | 
On the departure of the rebels from Edinburgh, the 
timid clergy of that city began to crawl out of their 
lurkipg-holes, and aſſume an air of courage. Divine 
worſhip was performed in ſome of the churches Nov. 3. 


and in all on the 1oth. The ſynod of Lothian and 


Tweeddale, and the preſbytery of Edinburgh, com- 
plimented the commanders in the caſtle for their vigi- 
lance in the late time of danger; and ſoon after the 
commiſſion, with the ſynod of Lothian, the preſbytery 
of Edinburgh, and the miniſters of that city, ſent very 
loyal addieſſes to his Majeſty, The commiſſion like- 
wiſe publiſhed a ſeaſonable warning with reſpect to the 
rebellion, in which particular notice was taken of the 
young pretender's ſecond manifeſto, mentioned above, 
and the fallacy thereof expoſed. No body can doubt of 
the loyalty of the eceleſiaſtical body in Scotland, and 
of their zeal for his Majeſty's perſon and government, 
though the courage of many failed them upon the mere 
appearance of danger, when it ſhould have been rouſed 
into activity. And indeed, every ſincere Proteſtant 
mult be convinced, that the preſervation of his religion 
is connected with K. George's government in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances; and that if the government were 
overturned, the Proteſtant religion muſt ſhare in the 
fatal cataſtrophe. And the Jacobitiſh Proteſtants muſt 
be infatuated to the laſt degiee, who think that religion 
would run no riſk under a Pepiſh prince. Let them 
only conſider what has taken place in France, Germa- 
ny, Oc. and not forget the conduct of K. James II. 
the ſuppoſed father of the preſent pretender, in whoſe 
ſteps the Fopiſh ſon and grandſon would reckon it 
their honour to tread, But to proceed: £56! 2 
While the rebels ruled in Edinburgh, the officers of 
ſtate had retired to Berwick ; but after the highland ar- 


my left that city, theſe gentlemen returned, and reſumed 


their 
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their ſeveral offices. The Lord juſtice- Clerk and the 
Lords of Juſticiary, attended by the Earl of Home and 
Lord Belhaven, and a great number of gentlemen, en- 
tered the city, Nov. 13. and were, at the croſs, met by 
the late magiſtrates, and other inhabitants of diſtinction. 
They were ſaluted by a round of the caſtle- guns; the 
muſic bells played the whole time of the proceſſion, 
and the people joined their loud huzza's. The whole 
company having immediately aſſembled in the patlia- 
ment-houſe, the Lord juſtice - Clerk made them a very 
ſeaſonable and loyal ſpeech, expreſſing the greateſt ſym- 
pathy with the city on account of her late diſtreſs ; 
promiſing immediate ſuccours from M. Wade; recom- 
mending to the inhabitants to conſider themſelves as in 
a ſtate of war, notwithſtanding the rebels departure; 
and recommending to the heritors, with the aſſiſtance 
of the clergy, to make up liſts of all the able-bodied 
men in their reſpective bounds, proper to be intruſted 
with arms, for the defence af the city, and the country 
adjoining. | 

Next day, Lt-Gen. Handaſyd arrived in Edinburgh, 
with Price's and Ligonier's regiments of foot, and 
Hamilton's and Ligonier's [late Gardiner's] dragoons, 
Theſe troops were received by the inhabitants with 
open arms, as ax happy exchange for the highland ſa- 
vages who had ſo lately reſided among them. | 

But as no more forces could be ſpared from M. 
Wade's army, and as thoſe now ſent would be inſuffi- 
cient for defending the city, in caſe the rebels who had 
gone to England ſhould return, or thoſe in the north 
ſhould march that way, a meeting of the ſubſcribers to 
the fund for levying a regiment in Edinburgh, formerly 
mentioned, was called Nov. 20. A new ſubſcription was 
opened, for completing a regiment of 1000 men, who 
were to beunder the direction of the commander in chief 
of the forces in Scotland, Multitudes immediately in- 
liſted, and the regiment was ſoon completed, the ſenſible 
commonalty ſhewing the greateſt zeal for the ſervice. 
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A meeting of the Edinburgh freeholders was held 
Nov. 27. when the gentlemen were juſtly of opinion, 
that the capital was of ſuch importance, that no means, 
ought to be left untried to preſerve it from again falliny 
into the hands of the rebels; and therefore ordered 
the fencible men to be raiſed, armed, and to march 
for the defence of the city, if occaſion ſhould re- 

uire. 
" The fame ſpirit of loyalty ſoon ſpread through other 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in the weſt, a coun- 
try zealouſly attached to his Majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment. Stirling raiſed 400 men; —Glaſgow and 
Paiſley 3000, belides 300 Seceders, who formed a ſe- 
parate corps, all hearty for the ſervice of their King 
and country. And about the ſame time Maj.-Gen. 
Campbell of Mamore, preſumptive heir of the noble 
family of Argyll, arrived at Inverary, with money, 
arms, and ammunition, for raifing the Argyleſhire mi- 
litia. The rebels had not been able to raiſe men in 
Argyleſhire: for, about the beginning of November, 
Glengyle, chief of the clan Macgregor, who had been 
appointed goyernor of Innerſnaid, Down, &c. by the 
young pretender, having gone thither with a party, in 
order to raiſe men, was attacked by three companies 
of Loudon's regiment, commanded by Lt-Col. John 
Campbell, and obliged to retreat, with the loſs of two 
men killed and eighteen taken priſoners. | 

About the beginning of December, the rebels at 
Perth, with their French auxiliaries, began to talk that 
they would march ſouthward, croſs the Forth, and be- 
ſiege both Edinburgh and Stirling caſtles, and for that 
purpoſe ordered horſes to be provided for drawing their 

heavy cannon. On notice of this, Price's foot march- 
ed from Edinburgh on the 6th, and Ligonier's on the 
9th, for Stirling. A body of the Glaſgow and Paiſley 
militia alſo marched thither about the ſame time, un- 
der the command of the Earls of Home and Glencairn. 
They were joined by the Stirling militia, and * 

| no 
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ſo as beſt to ſecure the bridge of that town, and the 
fords at the heads of the Forth. 

Immediately after the retreat of the rebels from 
Carliſle, the greateſt part of M. Wade's army was 
ordered for Scotland, and the command given to Lt- 
Gen. Henry Hawley, an officer who had been preſent 
at the battle of Sheriff moor in 1715, and who, con- 
ſequently, could not be ſuppoſed to be a ſtranger to 
the method of fighting practiſed by the highlanders. 
The troops began, in the end of December, to file 
off ſucceſſively from Newcaſtle, and were impatiently 
expected at Edinburgh; the loyal inhabitants of which, 
on notice of the return of the rebels into Scotland, 
were under no ſmall apprehenſions left they ſhould di- 
rect their march thither. There were then few or no 
regular troops in the city, and the diſaffected were 
eager for the return of their friends. Fear of a ſe- 
cond viſit prevailed ſo far, that on the 22d and 23d of 
December, ſome of the public offices and valuable ef- 
fects were conveyed to the caſtle, But their apprehen- 
ſions were in ſome meaſure removed by the return of 
the troops from Stirling on the 24th, who had made 
forced marches. At the ſame time the Glaſgow and 
Paiſley militia moved towards Edinburgh, and came by 
ſhipping from Borrowſtounneſs to Leith, However, 
as it was {till doubtful what route the pretender's army 
would take, and as there was not yet a ſufficient force 
at Edinburgh to repel them, ſhould they march that 
way, it was feared, that the regular troops and militia 
would be obliged to march for Berwick : and that there 
was ſome intention of ſuch a march, appeared from 
providing horſes and carts, Dec. 23. and ſecuring them 
in the caſtle, in order, as was ſuppoſed, to tranſport 
their baggage: but they were all diſcharged next day, 
when the troops arrived from Stirling, At the ſame 
time intelligence was received of the rebels having 
marched for Glaſgow, and of the firſt diviſion of Gen. 
Hawley's army having ſet out from Newcaſtle ; which 
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nn a good meaſure eaſed the inhabitants of their fears, 
But as another viſit of the rebels was ſtill dreaded at 
Edinburgh, and as expreſs after expreſs was ſent them 
from their friends in that city to haſten their march 
thither, the principal inhabitants, therefore, took ad- 
vice of the gentlemen of the army; and at a council 
of war held Dec. 28. the following reſolutions were 
agreed to, viz. 1. That orders be given to lay 
in immediately a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, 
2. That a corps of able-bodied men from the country 
be forthwith brought into the city, and added to the 
regular forces and militia, 3. That the cannon on 
travelling carriages, harneſſes for horſes, cartridges for 
the cannon, primers, Oc. be provided. 4. That pro- 
per works be thrown up before the different ports, and 
the foot of the ſeveral] cloſes; and that all the ports 
that ſhall be judged uſeleſs, be immediately built up. 
5. That proper communications be made, for the 
ready junction of troops around the walls. 6. That 
artillery- tumbrels be forthwith loaded with ball and 
cartridges, to be ſent where there may be occaſion. 
7. That a quantity of wheel-barrows, pick-axes, 
ſhovels, and other neceſſary artillery- ſtores, be provi- 
ded, together with horſes to draw the train. Next day 
A paper was read in all the churches, importing, That 
it had been reſolved in a council of war, in caſe the 
rebels ſhould approach, to defend the city againſt 
them; and therefore deſiring ſuch of the inhabitants 
as choſe to ſtay in town, to lay in proviſions for five 
or ſix days. 

By this time the rebels about Glaſgow began to be 
in motion; and advice was brought to Edinburgh, 
Dec. 30. that they were packing up their baggage, 
which ſcemed to indicate a march. The country- mili- 
tia were therefore immediately called in to town; for, 
in purſuance of the Lord Juſtice-Clerk's recommenda- 
tion, above mentioned, liſts had been made out of the 
able-bodied men proper to be intruſted with arms 2 
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the defence of the city. A party came into town on 
the evening of the 3oth, and a conſiderable number in 
a day or two after. Several miniſters marched with 
their pariſhioners, ſome of them in arms. The Sece- 
ders of Edinburgh and Dalkeith kept in a body by 
themſelves,” and had proper colours, with this inſcrip- 
tion, For religion, the covenants, king, and kingdoms, 
All the voluntiers received arms and ammunition out of 
the magazine in the caſtle, The works about the city 
were likewiſe begun, and preparations made for a vigo- 
rous defence. And it is thought theſe meaſures intimi- 
dated the rebels to march towards Edinburgh, though 
very deſirous of again poſſeſſing themſelves of that city, 
and ſtrongly importuned by their friends to attempt it. 

In a few days, however, the firſt diviſion of the 
troops from Newcaſtle arrived; which rendered the 
continuing of the public works unneceſſary. A bat- 
talion of the Royal Scots, and Battereau's foot, having 
been provided in horſes by the gentlemen and farmers 
of the Lothians, to expedite their march, reached E- 
dinburgh Jan. 2.; Fleming's and Blakeney's foot, on 
the 3d; Maj.-Gen. Huske, on the 4th; Gen, Hawley, 
commander in chief, on the 6th ; Wolfe's and Chol- 
mondeley's foot, on the 7th; Howard's (the Old 
Buffs) and Moaro's, on the 8th; and Barrel's and 
Puiteney's, on the 10th. The troops were entertain- 
ed at Dunbar, Aberlady, &c. by the counties of the 
Lothians. Each ſoldier got a pound of beef, a pound 
of bread, a glaſs of Scotch ſpirits, and a bottle of ale. 
They were likewiſe entertained at Edinburgh by the 
city; where they were received with fine illuminations, 
and other demonſtrations of joy, The ſtreets were 
lined with the militia on their entering the city, the win- 
dows were illuminated, and the muſic- bells played. 
Some of the troops were billeted in the city, ſuburbs, 
and Leith; but the greateſt part were quartered in 
public buildings and empty houſes, the inhabitants fur- 
niſning them blaokets. Commodious rooms were taken 
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for the officers, and paid for by the principal inhabi- 
tants, as an evidence of their hearty zeal for the public 
ſervice in this critical conjuncture. 

The young pretender, with his army, as has been 
already related, entered Glaſgow on the 26th of De- 
cember. By a medium of ſeveral computations, their 
number did not exceed 3600 foot and 500 horſe, in- 
cluding 50 or 60 employed in carrying their ſick. 
Their horſes were poor and jaded; and 6 or 700 of 
their foot had no arms, or ability to uſe them. In 
ſhort, they were in a very miſerable pickle, almoſt na- 
ked, and without thoes and ſtockings. They alſo loſt 
ſeveral men by deſertion and death, and could only in- 
liſt about 50 or 60, who took on with them merely for 
want of bread. The deſerters were generally ſuch as had 
collected plunder in England, and now thought it pru- 
dent to retire with it to their reſpective places of abode. 

The inhabitants of Glaſgow had at all times diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in zeal for the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
the true intereſt of their country. In 1688, they had 
ſhewed an early zeal for the ſupport of our great 
deliverer K. William, after having ſuffered the moſt 
grievous perſecutions under the royal brothers. In 
1715, they had levied and maintained, at their own 
expence, a regiment for helping to ſuppreſs the rebel- 
lion begun that year. And at this time, animated by 


the ſame noble ſpirit, and not deterred by the heavy 


fine formerly impoſed upon them, they raiſed and ſub- 
filled two battalions, of 600 men each. One of the 
battalions had marched to Stirling, for the defence of 
that paſs, under the command of the Earl of Home; 
and the other, on the approach of the rebels, in their 


- retreat from England, had been disbanded, and their 
arms delivered into Dumbarton caſtle. Such diſtinguiſn- 


ed loyalty could not fail to expoſe them anew to the 
reſentment of the rebels, who had already exacted 


from them a ſum of 5500 l. ſoon after their getting 


poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, Immediately after their art 
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rival here, the rebels demanded from the city, 12,000 
ſhirts, 6000 bonnets, 6000 pairs of ſhoes, 6000 pairs 
of ſtockings, and 6600 waiſtcoats, amounting to near 
10.000 |, Sterling in value. They likewiſe required 
liſts of the promoters of the fund for raiſing the two 
regiments, the ſums ſubſcribed by each, and the names 
of the officers who commanded them. But this de- 
mand was adſolutely refuſed by the Provoſt, who ha- 
ving been an active promoter of the new levies on be- 
half of the government, was aſſeſſed ſeparately in 500 l. 
The rebels lived, during their reſidence here, which 
was ten days, at free quarters, and expreſſed their re- 
ſentment againſt the zealous friends of the government, 
by ſeveral outrages, ſuch as plundering houſes, de- 
ſtroying goods and furniture, and other acts of oppreſ- 
ſion. So that the loyalty of this city coſt them at leaſt 
18,0001. of which 10,000 I. was afterwards, in 1749, 
reimburſed to them by parliament. Not content with 
theſe rigorous exactions, they cauſed two terms of the 
exciſe to be paid them, raiſed 5001. at Paiſley, in re- 
ſentment of the loyalty of that borough, levied the 
public money at Renfrew and other places, and made 
demands all the country round. And the prince-pre- 
tender, to ſhew the lenity of his government, iſſued 
an order, dated at Glaſgow, Dec. 3o. addreſſed to 
the commiſſioners of ſupply of Linlithgowſhire, re- 
quiring twenty-five horſes, or 10 J. for each, to be 
delivered to him on or before the 16th of January 
1746, on pain of military execution. Some of theſe 
rigorous demands were never complied with, and the 
rebels influence did not always reach ſo far as to en- 
force the execution of them. 

While the highland army lay at Glaſgow, Gen. 
Campbell was buſy raiſing men in Argyleſhire for the 
ſervice of the government ; ſo that by the end of De- 
cember there were 600 at Inverary, and 450 at Camp- 
belton, a body ſufficient to prevent any detachments 
from the rebels penetrating into that county. On -206 
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other hand, about the time of the rebels entering Glaf- 
gow, 800 rebels from Perth were in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, and were quartered at Down, Dum- 
blain, and bridge of Allan; 7 or 800 were at Dun- 
dee and Montroſe ; 400 French at Perth; and 300 
of Invercauld's men had been compelled by fire and 
| {ſword to join Lord Lewis Gordon at Aberdeen, who 
now was on his march to Perth. The number of re- 
bels, excluſive of thoſe at Glaſgow, was, at the end 
of the year 1745, computed at 4000 ; and they were 
all on their march towards Stirling, to join their pre- 
tended prince there. | 

After the departure of the regular troops and weſt- 
country militia from Stirling to Edinburgh, Glengyle, 
with the help of floats, (the boats having been all de- 

ſtroyed), paſſed the Forth at the Frew, and placed a 
guard on the ſouth fide of the river, The Duke of 
Perth joined them, with a ſmall detachment from Glaſ- 
gow, on the 28th of December. The rebels now re- 
folved to attack Stirling: and, on the zoth, ſeveral 
pieces of cannon were moved towards that town; a- 
mongſt which were two pieces of eight-pounders, two 
of twelve, and two of ſixteen, all braſs, beſides iron 
cannon, with a large quantity of powder and ball, 

On the 3d of January the rebels, who had had no 
reſpect paid to them or their chief by the inhabitants 
of Glaſgow, marched thence for Stirling, one column 
by Kilſyth, and another by Cumbernauld. As the 
whole of the ſhirts, Oc. impoſed on Glaſgow were not 


made when they marched, two merchants were carried 


off as hoſtages, for ſecurity of their being delivered. 
Next day they ſent for printing materials and workmen, 
which were provided for them; and ſoon after they 
erected a printing-houſe at Bannockburn, in order to 
print and diſperſe their treafonable writings. The young 
pretender lay at Mr Campbell's. of Shawfield near Kil- 
ſyth, in the night of the 3d. Mr Campbell's ſteward 
was ordered to proyide evcry thing, and promiſed pay- 

ment; 
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ment; but was told next morning, that the bill ſhould 
be allowed to his maſter at accounting for the rents of 
Killyth, being a forfeited eftate. Next day, the army 
advanced towards Stirling, and were cantoned at Den- 
ny, Bannockburn, and St Ninian's. A ſtrong party of 
their men, under the Earl of Kilmarnock, were de- 
tached towards Falkirk, for a rearguard. The young 
Chevalier took up his quarters at Bannockburn, the 
houſe of Sir Hugh Paterſon of Touch. Lord George 
Murray and John Drummond went to Alloa on the 
4th, to concert how to bring over the cannon brought = 
from Perth, by floats ; went next to ſurvey the paſlage 
at Cambus, and then proceeded to Dumblain, icaving 
a guard of 100 men at Alloa, 

When the rebels from Perth marched towards Stir- 
ling, Cen. Blakeney uſed the precaution to cut one of 
the arches of the bridge; and dreading that the rebels 
would attack the caſtle, he ordered large quantities of 
proviſions to be brought in for the uſe of the garriſon, 
being determined to make a reſolute defence. He 
likewiſe encouraged the inhabitants of the town to 
make a vigorous defence, if attacked; promiſing them 
all the aſſiſtance he could poſhbly afford. There were 
above 600 men in arms in the town, who were furmſh- 
ed with arms and ammunition from the caſtle, all hearty 
yoluntiers, determined to riſk their lives in defence of - 
the place. As the town was open on the north fide, 
and without walls, having only ſome low fences encom- 
paſſing gardens and parks, care had been taken, by the 
direction of Gen. Blakeney, to have a ſtone wall and 
gate built in the two large paſſages on that fide, and 
ſome of the entries to the gardens ſtopped up. | 

The rebel-army from Glaſgow advanced towards 
Stirling Jan. 3. approached nearer on the forenoon of 
the 4th, and quite ſurrounded it in the afternoon. 

Next day they fell to cutting down trees, making fa- 
| feines; Sc. in order to raiſe a battery; and about 
cight at night they ſent a drum to the eaſt port with a 
Th O 2 meſſage; 
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meſſage ; who being fired at by the centinels, inſtantly 
fled, leaving h's drum, which was towed in over the 
walls. On the 6th the rebels opened a trench, and 
raiſed a battery within muſket-ſhot of the town, At 
one o' clock after noon, they ſent a meſſage to the ma- 
giſtrates and council, requiring them to ſurrender the 
town, and give up all arms and ammunition in it, with 
high threatenings in caſe of refuſal or delay. A meet- 
ing of the council and principal inhabitants being im- 
mediately called, they ſent a verbal meſſage, to Mr 
Murray the rebel-ſecretary, importing, © That as it 
was a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, they would 
chuſe to deliberate upon it till next day at ten o'clock.” 
The delay being allowed, the rebels demand was taken 
into confideration. The ſubject of deliberation was, 


Whether it would be the wiſeſt courſe to continue the 


defence of the town, or give it up on terms? The 
majority were of opinion, that to continue the defence 
would be a vain and fruitleſs attempt, However, af- 
ter much altercation, they ſent two deputies with an 
anſwer, importing, That as the meſſage received, was 
a ſummons of ſurrendry at diſcretion, the town-coun- 
cil could not agree to any ſuch ſurrendry. This anſwer 
was highly reſented by the highland chiefs. It was 
then agreed to ſend four deputies to Mr Murray, with 


an offer of ſurrendering the town, upon the following 


terms : That no demand ſhould be made on the town's 
revenue ; that the inhabitants ſhould be abſolutely ſafe 
in their perſons and effects, particularly ſuch of them 
as had been in arms; and that all arms, Oc. in the 
town, ſhould be delivered into the caſtle. Theſe terms 
being carried to the -highland army, they were ac- 
cepted of, but with great difficulty as to the article re- 
lating to the arms. At eight that night, being Jan. 7. 
before the return of the deputies, the rebels made 
twenty-ſeven diſcharges from their battery, on the 
town, which did no other damage, than beating down 


a few chimney-tops. Next morning, at nine o'clock, 
| all 
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all the arms were conveyed into the caſtle, the gates 
were thrown open at eleven, and the rebels entered about 
three after noon; but were not two hours in poſſeſſion, 
when they broke the capitulation, by forcing up and 
pillaging the ſhops of thoſe who had been molt noted 
for their oppoſition to the pretender: A proceeding no 
way ſurpriſing ; as they had to do with a Popiſſi pre- 
tender, one of the tenets of whoſe religion is to keep 
no faith with heretics, unleſs the benefit of the Catho- 
lic church can be thereby promoted. 

It muſt be allowed, that this capitulation was honour - 
able for the town of Stirling, and that their conduct 
- merited greater praiſe than that of Edinburgh or Car- 

liſſe. But ſeveral of the voluntiers and militia were 

diſpleaſed with theſe meaſures ; as was alſo the brave 
Gen, Blakeney. For on hearing of what had paſſed 
about ſurrendering the town on terms, he came down 
from the caſtle, and went round all the guards, ex- 
horting them to be true to their religion, king, and 
country, and to defend their poſts to the laſt extremi- 
ty; and if they were overpowered by the rebels, to 
make a handſome retreat, and he would keep an open 
door for them. Next morning he was informed of 
the terms being agreed to by the rebels; when he de- 
fired the arms and ammunition to be delivered up to 
him. On this the - captains. of the voluntiers offered, 
with his aſhſtance, ſtill to defend the town; but he told 
them, that as the managers did not think the town 
worth their notice, to defend it, neither would he; he 
would take care of the caſtle. Among the voluntiers 
were two companies of Seceders, who were all along 
bent for a. reſolute defence ; as was Mr Ebenezer 
Erſkine, their miniſter. But it is generally agreed, 
that the town=council acted very wiſely in the meaſures 
they took; and thoſe who oppoſed them, were ſoon 
after ſenſible of their miſtake, and acquieſced in what 
had been done. The officers of the voluntiers, how- 
ever, afraid of the worlt notwithſtanding the capitula- 
| tion, 
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tion, retired ſome into the caſtle, and others fled ts 
Edinburgh, as did many of the private men. | 
At this time the rebels had no heavy cannon but 
two twelve-pounders, which, with great labour, they 
had brought round by the Frew. But immediately 
after entering Stirling, they ſent off three four-pounders 
tothe hill of Airth, to cover the paſſage for the reſt of 
their heavy cannon from Alloa, and to prevent any at- 
tack from the King's thips. For ſome days betore this 
the Pearl and Vulture floops had failed from Leith 
road, to prevent or at leaſt retard the tranſporting of 
their cannon from Alloa, On the Sth, Gen, Hawley 
{ent up ſome armed boats, and a {mall veſſel with can- 
non, manned with 300 men, under the command of 
Lt-Col, Leighton, to deſtroy all the works which the 
rebels had made to cover the paſſage. The Vulture, 
Capt. Faulkner, ſent a cutter and two boats before him; 
who arriving in Kincardine road, Jan. 7. ſaw a brig 
come out of Airth, which the rebels had ſeized in or- 
der to tranſport their cannon from Alloa, Next morn- 
ing, Capt. Faulkner, on his arrival in that road, ſent 
the boats manned and armed, to deſtroy other two veſ- 
fels in Airth harbour, to prevent their being ſeized by 
the rebels; which they performed without lofing a 
man, though fired at from the rebels in the town, 
That night the tide falling low, be could not return to 
the road; which the rebels perceiving, they ereted a 
battery of three guns, and in the morning began to 
play upon the Vulture. She returned the compliment, 
diſmounted two of the rebels cannon, killed their chief 
engineer, with ſome others, and drove them all from 
the battery, and likewiſe out of the town. The re- 
bels then drew off their cannon to Elphingſton; and 
having got one more from Falkirk, with a reinforce- 
ment of 3 or 400 men, they erected a four-gun battery 
on the point of Elphingſton, in order to guard the paſs. 
Col. Leighton, with the 300 men, came to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſloops on the gth, It was agreed to 23 
| the 
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che brig at Alloa, which had on board two large cannon, 
with ammunition, There were five more in the town, 
three of which were mounted on the key. According- 
ly, 50 ſoldiers in a large boat, with the ſhip's boats 
manned and armed, were ordered up the river, to lie 
all night a mile above the town, to prevent the brig's 
going up that* night; and Capt. Faulkner and Col. 
Leighton reſolved to go up next morning, to attack the 
town, and take the brig. But unluckily the boats ha- 
ving grounded a little above the town, the deſign was 
diſcovered, The rebels immediately beat to arms, 
and firing upon the boats, obliged them to retreat, 
with the loſs of one man, and another's leg ſhot off. 
By this means the brig got up the next tide, and landed 
her cannon. | 

The deſign of ſeizing the brig having miſcarried, 
the two ſloops reſolved to attack the rebels battery at 
Elphingſton. Accordingly having got within muſket- 
ſhot, they diſmounted three of the cannon : but one of 
the ſloops having had her cable cut aſunder by one of 
their cannon · not, ſne was, by the ſtrength of the ebbtide, 
forced from her ſtation ; and the two pilots in the other 
having each loſt a leg, they were obliged to quit the 
battery, and give up the enterpriſe ; though not with- 
out retarding the rebels meaſures for attacking the ca- 
{tle of Stirling. In this whole affair, two ſailors were 
killed, and ten or twelve wounded, The two pilots 
died of their wounds, 

The young pretender having been joined by his 
forces that were cantoned in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, before that town was given up to him, imme- 
diately after that event ordered the troops at Perth, &c. 
to march to his aſſiſtance. In the morning of Jan. 11. 
the Macdonalds, under Bariſdale, and Kinlochmoidart's 
brother, ſet out for Stirling; as did the Fraſers, under 
the Maſter of Lovat, in the afternoon, The Macin- 
toſhes and Farquharſons followed on the 12th; and 
the relt were to file off ſucceſſively as they arrived at 

F Perth, 


[ 
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Perth. By this time two ſmall ſloops had come to 


Perth from Dundee, with powder, ball, pickaxes, 
ſhovels, biſcuit, wine, and ſpirits, 15 ſwivel- guns, 
and 500 firelocks, that had been brought from France. 
By the 12th, the rebels, having got all their can- 
non over the Forth, had broken ground between the 
church of Stirling and a large houſe called Mar's work, 
for mounting a battery againſt the caſtle. By the 14th, 
they got two pieces of cannon of ſixteen- pounders, two 


of eight, and three of three; and had alſo a great 
number of faſcines; but were not able to plant their 


cannon, Gen, Blakeney having fired upon them ſeveral 


times, and demoliſhed their works; fo that the ſiege 


went on very ſlowly, the highlanders being little uſed 
to enterpriſes of that kind. 
There was now a conſiderable body of forces 8 


bled at Edinburgh, conſiſting of 12 battalions of foot 


and two regiments of dragoons, regular troops; the 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow regiments, and the Paiſſey mi- 
litia, irregulars: for Gen. Hawley had diſmiſſed the 
country-militia, with orders to be ready at a call. 
The General therefore reſolved to march to the relief 


of Stirling caſtle; becauſe if the rebels ſhould ſucceed 


in the ſiege, it would give their arms an additional re- 


putation; would furniſh them with an opportunity of 


ſecuring the country behind them, for the reſt of the 
winter; induce them to fortify Perth; and render them 
capable of maintaining themſelves along the coaſts, on 
both fides of the country, which would facilitate their 
receiving ſupplies from abroad. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 13th, Gen. Haw- 
ley detached Maj.-Gen. Huſke, with fre battalions of 


foot, the Glaſgow regiment, and Hamilton and Ligo- 


nier's dragoons, towards Linlithgow. On this oc- 
caſion the loyal inhabitants of Edinburgh furniſhed 
near 3000 pair of blankets for the uſe of the royal 
forces; and offered a further ſupply, if it ſhould 
be neceſſary. The ſame morning, about 1106 
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rebels, (for their friends in Edinburgh took care to in- 
form them of every thing that paſſed in that city), under 
the command of Lord George Murray and Lord El- 
cho, marched from Falkirk towards Linlithgow, to 
carry off what proviſions they could meet with. But, 
ſoon after their arrival at Linlithgow, Gen. Huſke with 
the troops appeared near the town. Upon his approach, 
the rebels inſtantly retired towards Falkirk, without be- 
ing able to pick up any great quantity of proviſions, 
and with ſuch precipitation that he could not come up 
with them. He therefore took poſt at Linlithgow, to 
wait the arrival of the reſt of the army. Next morn- 
ing, the 14th, three regiments more marched from 
Edinburgh, for Borrowſtounneſs, two miles north of 
Linlithgow, to be at hand to ſupport Gen. Huſke, in 
caſe. the whole body of the rebels ſhould march to at- 
tack him, The remainder of the troops marched on 
the 15th. The artillery, conſiſting of ten field-pieces, 
all braſs, followed the ſame day ; as did Gen, Hawley 
himſelf on the 16th, with Cobham's dragoons, who 
had come from England to Dalkeith only the day be- 
fore. Along with the army marched William Thorn- 
ton, Eſq; a Yorkſhire gentleman, with a company, 
called the Yorkſhire blues, raiſed, maintained, and 
commanded by himſelf ; as did likewiſe ſeveral other 
voluntiers, among whom were ſome eccleſiaſtics. 
The Earl of Hopeton, a worthy patriot, gave twelye 
guineas to each regiment of foot, and the ſame ſum to 

the dragoons, to buy beef, | 
Every body now expected, that the rebellion would 
be quaſhed at once, if the rebels ſhould ſtand a bartle, 
and the country be effectually cleared of the highland 
banditti, But how vain are the expectations of men! 
the day of deliverance was not yet arrived, nor could 
any body divine who would be the happy inſtrument.— 
Maj.-Gen. Huſſce, with eight battalions, marched from 
Linlithgow towards Falkirk, on the morning of the 
16th; and was there joined by 1000 highlanders from 
Pp. Argyleſhire, 
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Argyleſhire, under Lt-Col. John Campbell. Next 
day, the 17th, the whole royal army, conſiſting of a- 
bout 8600 foot and 900 horſe, aſſe mbled at Falkirk, 

fix long miles eaſt from Stirling. Gen; Hawley ordered 
the army to ineamp about a mile ſouth- weſt from Fal- 
kirk, not intending to attack the rebels that day, / ho 

were poſted in and about the Tor- wood, both in re- 
gard to the foulneſs of the weather, and becauſe he was 
deſirous of obtaining ſuch intelligence of the rebels mo- 
tions as might enable him to make an advantageous 
diſpoſition for employing his cavalry and artillery; but 
reſolving to march for that purpoſe early next morning. 
Having, however, ſent out that day feveral perſons to 
reconnoitre, from them he learned that the rebels had 
been in motion early in the morning, as they had alſo 
been the day before; and at one o'clock after noon he 

received certain intelligence, that they were in full 
march to attack him. They conſiſted of the battalions 
of Keppoch, Clanronald, Glengary, Lochiel, Appin, 
Cluny, Fraſer, Athol, Ogilvie, Nairn, Farquharſon, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, and the French under Lord John 
Drummond; with 500 horſe; in all 8200 men; the 
Duke of Perth being leſt at Stirling with a party to 

pufh on the ſiege of the caſtle. About one o'clock 

they were ſeen at three miles diſtance, marching in two 
columns towards the ſouth, to ſome riſing grounds up- 
on a moor near Falkirk; a policy which contributed to 

their advantage, as it gave them the weather- gage of 
the royal army, when the day was ſtormy and rainy. 

Gen. Hawley, on notice of this, got his troops under 
arms; formed them in the front of the eamp; and bent 
his march towards the ſame ground to which. it was ap- 
prehended the rebels were going, being a large mile on 
the left of the camp. But as ſoon as the troops were 
got thither, they pereeived the rebels moving up, with 
their right extending to the ſouth. The rebel -· army 
drew up in two lines, without any body of reſerve: 
the right wing was commanded by Lord George Mur- 
f | ray, 
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ray, the left by Lord John Drummond ; and the * 
young pretender was in the centre, with all the caval- 
ry, and the Appin-men. On the other, hand, the 
King's forces were drawn up in two lines, having the 
three regiments of dragoons on the left; with the Ar- 
gyleſhire highlanders and the Glaſgow regiment in the 
reſerve. Gen. Hawley commanded the left wing, and 
Gen. Huſke the right, Both armies. were now eager 
to poſſeſs ihe eminency of the hill; both were ver 
near; and, about three o'clock, were both aſcending 
the hill, in a violent ſtorm of wind and rain, which 
blew full in the faces of the royal forces. Gen. Haw- 
ley could, mot. get his cannon up the acclivity of the 
hill z and he perceived that a moraſs on his left hand 
bad given the rebels an opportunity of outflanking 
him. When che firſt line was within 100 yards of 
the rebels, orders were given for the lines to advance, 
and a body of, dragoons, led on by Col. Ligonier, to 
attack them ſword in hand, while the foot were a- 
ſcending the hill to ſuſtain them. The rebels had ex- 
tended their right wing along the back of the hill, out 
of ſight, in order to attack the dragoons, upon their 
reaching the ſummit of it. At the ſame time the roy» 
al infantry, out of breath with. the quickneſs of the 
march and the badnels of the weather, were cndea- 
vouring to climb up the. aſcent. The dragoons, as 
ſooa as they got to the top of the bill, made the at- 
tack, with the, appearance of the greateſt reſolution, 
and ſomeuhat diſcompoſed the firſt line of the rebels; 
but upon the rebels, advancing, and giving them a fire, 
they gave ground, and drove back upon the foot; 
though their officers, particularly Col. Ligonier and 
Lt-Col. Whitney, did all that was poſlible to rally 
them. Ry this accident the panic was ſpread to the 
foot of both lines, who, after an irregular fire, occa- 
ſioned partly by the rain wetting their powder, ſo 
that ſcarce one muſket in five went off, and partly by 
the unhappy panic, followed the example of the dra- 
MT | F 2 goons, 
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goons, every where retiring, except on the right; 
-where Brig. Cholmondeley rallied the regiments of 
Barrel and Ligonier, who reſolutely adyanced, and 
fairly drove the rebels before them. At the fame 
time Lt-Gen. Hawley endeavoured, though in vain, to 
rally the dragoons: but Maj.-Gen. Huſke, with won» 
derful prudence and preſence of mind, drew together a 
body of the foot, conſiſting chiefly of the Old Buffs 
and Price's, and formed them at ſome diſtance, in the 
rear of the regiments headed by Brig. Cholmondeley ; 
which intimidated the rebels from advancing on the 
right, and gave Brig. Mordaunt time to rally and form 
the ſcattered battalions into their ſeveral corps. In 
this ſituation the rebels did not offer to advance againſt 
the royal forces, It was particularly unlucky for the 
latter, that they could not get up their artillery, by 
reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the hill, and the bad condi- 
tion of the horſes : and it was equally their loſs, that 
their powder was become ſo damp through the heavy 
rain, that it would not take fire, And therefore night 
coming on, they found it impoſſible to remain with 
ſafety on the field of battle; and were therefore ob- 
liged to retire to their camp; where they found, that 
Capt. Koningham, commander of the train, had cow- 
ardly abandoned it, and that the drivers, following his 
example, had run off with the horſes; fo that they 
could not find horſes for bringing off more than three 
pieces of the ten. And when they came to ſtrike 
their tents, many of the drivers had alſo run off with 
the horſes; ſo that, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the rebels, they were forced to ſet fire to 
thoſe which could not be carried off. The Glaſgow 
regiment, who had been poſted at ſome farm-houſes to 
guard the baggage, reſolutely withſtood the panic, and 
maintained their ground, notwithſtanding they faw the 
dragoons and part of the foot give way, until they 
were ordered to retreat. The rebels, beholding the 
good countenance of the royal troops, Wr 
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the confuſion they had been put into, did not offer to 
purſue them. From Falkirk the army marched that 
night to Linlithgow, fix miles eaſtward, where it was 
determined they ſhould remain ; but Gnding they had 
no powder that would take fire, occaſioned by the 
exceſlive rain for twenty-four hours be fore, they there- 
fore reſolved to march back to Edinhurgh next morn- 
ing, the 18th, where the whole army arrived about 
four o'clock after noon, 

In this unhappy affair the whole loſs of the King's ar- 
my in killed, wounded, and priſoners, did not exceed 
200 men; though many were poſitive it was not near ſo 

nſi derable. Among the kilted were Col. Sir Robert 
Monro of Foulis, Dr Duncan Monro, his brother, who 
had accompanied the Colonel out of pure fraternal 
affection, Lt-Col. Whitney of Ligonier's dragoons, 
Lt-Col. Powel of Cholmondeley's foot, and Lt-Col, 
Biggar of Monro's, with ſeveral inferior officers, Capt. 
Thornton, commander of the Yorkſhire voluntiers, 
who was taken priſoner, with his lieutenant and 17 of 
his men, afterwards made his eſcape, and came to 
Edinburgh on the 23d; as did three days before 170 
men, who were ſuppoſed to be loſt; and 25 men 
eſcaped from the church of Falkirk, and came to Edin- 
burgh the ſame day that Mr Thornton arrived there. 
Moſt of the priſoners, it was ſaid, belonged to the Glaſ- 
gow regiment, or were country- people who came to 
ſee the battle out of curioſity. On the other hand, by 
all accounts, the loſs of the rebels was conſiderable, 
both in killed and wounded : but in the account of this 
action printed by them at Bannockburn, they gave out 
that they had only about 40 men killed, including two 
or three captains and ſome ſubalterns, and near double 
that number wounded ; among which laſt were Lord 
John Drummond, young Lochiel, and his brother. And 
in that account they pretended they made above 700 
Priſoners, and reckoned above 600 were killed on the 
field of battle, And in an account ſent to their friends 
abroad, 
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abroad, they compured the loſs of the royal army much 
after the ſame manner, but owned that of the priſon- 
ers only 250 were regular troops. And in that ac- 
count laſt mentioned they further ſay, that they took 
7 pieces of cannon, 3 mortars, 1 pair of kettledrums, 
2 pair of colours, 3 ſtandards, about 600 muſkets, a 
large quantity of granadoes, 4000 weight of powder, 
28 waggons loaded with military ſtores, tents for 5000 
men, and all the baggage that eſcaped the flames, 
Maj. Macdonald of Tayendriſh was taken priſoner, 
brought to Edinburgh, and committed to the caſtle, 
He was afterwards hanged at Carliſle. I 
| Both ſides claimed the victory. It is certain, that 
the pretenſions of both were ill founded. The rebels 
had no great reaſon to brag of their advantage, not- 
withſtanding they had all advantages of wind and wea- 
| ther on their fide; for they were kept at bay in the 
| cloſe of the engagement by a handful] of troops; and 
they did not once offer to purſue, but allowed the 
| King's troops to retire very peaceably to Linlthgow. 
| | All the advantage they reaped by it was, a few ſield- 
| pieces, with ſome military (ſtores, that were damnified 
| by the exceſſive rains; maintaining themſelves a while 
at Stirling, and puſhing on the ſiege of the caſtle there 
to their own Joſs. On the other hand, the royal ar- 
my did not loſe much, if we except ſome brave 
officers, who, however, died in the bed of honour, 
in defence of a glorious cauſe: and it is not to be 
doubted, bur that, if they had not had the weather to 
ſtruggle with, they were in a fair way of totally rout- 
ing the rebels, and extinguiſhing the rebellion at once. 
But though the King's army miſcarried at this time, 
we ſhall find in the ſequel, that they did the buſineſs 
effeQually in the very next engagement, though after a 
long and tedious march in purſuit of the rebels. 
The young pretender marched back to Stirling on 
the afternoon of the 18th. That day he twice ſums 
moned the caſtle to ſurrender : bur Gen. Blakeney's 
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anſwer was, That he had always been looked upon as 
a man of honour, and that the rebels ſhould ſind he 
would die ſo. The ſicge was therefore continued, 
but proceeded very ſlowly, Gen. Blakeney fired ſo 
often upon the men at work on the batteries, and with 
ſo much execution, that the rebels could not get any 
of their own people to go near them; for which rea- 
ſon their French auxiliaries were ordered upon that 
ſervice. And notwithſtanding the activity of the lat- 
ter, they got not their batteries erected till the 27th, 
having only till then ſired on the caſtle with ſmall arms 
from the houſes, but without doing any harm. That 
day, however, they had two batteries erected; one 
at Gowan-hill, within forty yards of the caſtle, and the 
other at I. ady's hill, each conſiſting of three pieces of 
cannon, They began to fire from the former in the 
morning of the 29th, by which the upper part of the 
walls was ſlightly damaged ; and in order to intimi- 
date the inhabitants, a drum was ſent round the town, 
with notice, that every perſon that was taken near the 
caſtle ſhould be ſnot; and that if any of the townſpeo- 
ple entertained any of the wives or children of the ſol- 
diers who were in the caſtle, they ſhould be puniſhed 
with military execution. All this time the cannon 
from the caſtle played furiouſly on the rebel-batteries, 
and cut off a good number of the beſiegers. 
During all theſe tranſactions the rebels were in great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions; Gen. Hawley having 
ſent out parties to the weſtward, to ſeize all the meal 
they could find, and the King's ſloops being diſpatch- 
ed up the Forth to burn the boats which the rebels 
employed in bringing over meal from Alloa. The 
ſcarcity was ſo great, that the ſoldiers that had been 
taken priſoners: at Falkirk, were almoſt ſtarved; 
and their ſmall allowance was forced from them by 
thoſe who were their guards. To prevent the eſcape of 
the priſoners, moſt of them, except ſome officers, 
were ſcent to Down Caſtle on the 25th, where they 
| - | lived 
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lived in extreme diſtreſs, and the greateſt body of che 
rebels were cantoned in and about Falkirk. 

As ſome of the King's troops had miſbehaved at 
the late battle, a court - martial was ordered for their 
trial, of which Brig. Mordaunt was appointed preſi- 
dent. The proceedings began Jan. 20. and the court 
ſat ſeveral days. Some private men of the foot were 
condemned to be ſhot for cowardice, but were aſter- 
wards reprieved. Others who had miſbehaved, were 
ſeverely whipped. Four Ifriſhmen, three of whom had 
deſerted to the French in Flanders, and were taken on 
board the Lewis XV. mentioned above, and a fourth 
who had inliſted with the rebels after the action at 
Preſton, were hanged in the Graſs- market, mrs. ah 


on the 24th. 


Mean time preparations were making in that city for 
marching the army a ſecond time againſt the rebels. 
Sempill's, Campbell's (the Scotch fuſileers), and 
Bligh's foot, were on their march for Edinburgh, 
before the late action; and Mark Kerr's, St George's, 
and Bland's dragoons, with King(ton's light horſe, 
were now ordered thither likewiſe. Sempill's regi- 
ment arrived the evening of the battle, and the fuſileers 
a day or two after, The military cheſt, from Eng- 
land, was brought in on the 21ſt, and lodged in the 
caſtle. Upwards of forty gunners and matroſſes, with 
ſixteen pieces of braſs cannon, and ſtores, from New- 
caſtle, arrived on the 26th, 


About the time of the late battle, all the officers 


who had been taken at Preſton, and had been in cuſto- 
dy in ſeveral places of Angus and Fife, were deliver- 
ed by armed parties of his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects from 
Dundee and other places, and ſafely carried to Edin- 
burgh, where they arrived on the 19th, They put 
on their ſwords and cockades about the beginning of 
February, by an order from the King. Some have 
cenſured them for breaking their parole, without re- 
flecting, that, as they were forcibly carried off _ 

under 
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under the rebel-clutches, their parole was now at an 
end; juſt as much as an officer who makes his eſcape 
from a place where he was confined, is at liberty to 
rejoin his regiment, and fight with them againſt their e- 
nemy. But it is not at all ſurpriſing to find an hiſtorian 
cenſuring their conduct, when his deſign is evideatly to 
expoſe the government under which he lives, and vin- 
dicate the rebellion againſt it. And ſoon after this af- 
fair, the Glaſgow regiment was honourably diſmiſſed, 
and thanked, by his Majeſty's ſpecial order, for the 
good ſervice they had done to their King and country. 


Both officers and men retired to their reſpeQtive a- 


bodes, not without offering their ſervice again, if it 
ſhould be neceſſary. ; 
Towards the end of the month, the Hazard ſloop, 
which had been taken by the rebels, as we have re- 
lated above, failed from Montroſe for France, with 
the news of their late advantage, which was magni- 
fied extremely, in hapes of obtaining large ſuccours, 
But though Cardinal Tencin intereſted himſelf greatly 
in favour of the youpg pretender, he could not prevail 
on the French monarch to order the promiſed ſuccours 
for Scotland, without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron at Ferrol, which the Catholic King was not diſ- 
poſed to grant; ſo that Charles, though encouraged 
by France and Spain to undertake ſo dangerovs an in- 
terpriſe, was abandoned to his awn fortune; which 
might convince him, that he now was, what he ever 
would be, only the occaſional tool of their politics, 


not the real object of their care. About the ſame 


time a Spaniſh privateer arrived at Peterhead, with 
nine tuns of gunpowder, three cheſts of money, and 
ſeveral cheſts of ſmall arms; all which were landed, 
and the money and powder conducted by a party of 
the rebels to Montroſe, The privateer was ſoon af- 
ter taken and burnt, by one of his Majeity's ſhips. 
The bulk of this ſhip's loading was afterwards taken 
8 and 
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and deſtroyed at Corgarf caſtle, by a detachmerr 


from the royal army. 


+ 


It ſhould not be forgotten, that Gen. Hawley, who, 
it is alledged, bad boaſted, that, with two regimerts 
of dragoons. he would drive the rebel-army from cne 
end of the kingdom to the other, incurred abundance 
of cenſare for the diſpelition he made, as well as for 
his conduct before and after the action; but he found 
means to vindicate himſelf to the ſatis faction of his ſo- 
vereign, Nevertheleſs, as there was a murmuring 
both among the officers and foldiers at this gentleman's 
conduct, and as the army expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to 
be headed by a general in whom they could place an 
entire confidence; the King, on notice thereof, dire&= 
ed the Duke of Cumberland to repair to Scotland, to 
take upon him the command of the army there. His 
R, Highnefs was greatly beloved by the-army, who 
promiſed to encounter any dangers under his conduct; 
and it was ſuggeſted, that the preſence of a prince of 
the blood in Scotland might produee very good effects 

in the minds of the people there; that it would tend 
to reanimate the dejected ſpirits of the ſoldiers, extin- 
guiſh animoſities among them, encourage the well - 
affected, and ſtrike terror into the minds of the vain 
and inſolent rebels. His Royal highneſs chearfully ac- 

CcCepted the propoſal : the ſervice of his eountry, the 
protection of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, the happineſs of 
his illuſtrious family, and his own glory, all ſummoned 
him to complete what he had already fo glorioufly be- 
gun ; all contributed to rouſe his mariial ardour ; and 
therefore he cagerly flew to appear again at the head 
of thoſe brave troops, whoſe courage he had ſeen ſo 
nobly diſplaycd in the battle of Fontenoy. 

The Duke accordingly ſet out from London be- 
tween twelve and one in the morning of the 25th, and 
travelled with ſuch ſurprifing expedition, that he ar- 
rived at the palace of Holyroodhouſe about three in 

the morning of the 30th. His R. Highneſs was at- 
tended 
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4chded by the Duke of Athol, the Earl of Albemarle, 
Lord Cathcart, Lord Viſc. Bury, Cols Conway and 
Yorke, his aids-de-camp. The news of his R. High- 
neſs's Journey was received at Edinburgh with the 
greatelt joy; and there were the molt ſpleudid illumi- 
nations and bonfires, with ringing of bells, &c. ever 
known in that city and the ſuburbs, the evening of the 
29th, in expectation of his arrival. Great multitudes 
marched ſeveral miles eaſt to meet the magnadimous 
Prince, and welcome him as their deſtined deliverer. 
Every thing being ready when the Duke arrived, his 
R. Highnels immediately gave the neceſſary orders for 
the march of the army. He received the compliments 
of the clergy, the univerſity of Edinburgh, the princi - 
pal inhabitants of the city, &c. on the 3oth, That 
day he viewed the artillery ia the Abbey-clole, where 
he was ſurrounded by a prodigious multitude of peo- 
ple, who made the air to ring with their repeated 
huzza's. The troops were now in the highelt ſpirits, 
and cried to be led to action, to atone for and repair 
their late miſcarriage. Accordingly, early next morn- 
ing the 3 it, the army, conſiſting of fourteen battalions, 
(viz, the twelve that had been at the late battle, and 
Sempill's, and the Scotch fuſileers) the Argyleſhire 
highlanders, Cobham's dragoons, and four troops of 
Lord Mark Kerr's, marched from Edinburgh to the 
weſtward. Never did an army march with greater ap- 
pearances of joy and reſolution than this now did: 
joy was painted in every face, and courage diſplayed 
in every look: A happy omen of their future ſucceſs. 
Ligonier's and Hamilton's dragoons were ordered to 
patrole along the roads leading weſtward from Edin 
burgh, in order to prevent any intelligence being ſent 
to the rebels, which their friends at Edinburgh took e- 
very opportunity of doing. The Edinburgh regiment 
and city-guard were the only troops left in town, and 
therefore ſome of the country-militia were now called 
in. Between nine and ten his R. Highneſs paſſed 
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through the city in the Earl of Hopeton's coach; but 
when he had got to the welt fide of it, he mounted 
his horſe, and ſoon came up with the army. 

Though the Duke's army conſiſted of fourteen bat - 
talions, yet they were all of them greatly diminiſhed, 
and ſome of them not above half complete: yet what 
they wanted in numbers, they made up in ſpirits and 
courage; they were become bold as lions, and longed 
to face the rebels, His R. Highneſs had as general 
officers under him, Lt-Generals William Anne Earl 
ot Albemarle, and Henry Hawley ; Maj.-Generals 
Humpbry Bland, John Huſke, and Hugh Lord Sem - 
pill; and Brig. John Mordaunt. 

His R. Highneſs arrived at Linlithgow in the evening 
of the 31ſt, and quartered there that night with eight 
battalions, while Brig. Mordaunt, with fix others, lay 
at Borrowltounneſs, The dragoons were poſted in the 
adjacent villages, and Col. Campbell, with the Argyle- 
ſhiremen, took poſt in the front, towards the Avon. 
A conſiderable body of the rebels was then at Falkirk, 
and ſome of them appeared on the hills between that 
place and Linlithgow. As the rebels gave out, that 
they intended to ſtand another action with the King's 
forces, ſo his R. Highneſs expected, that, fluſhed with 
their late ſucceſs, they would have given him an op- 
portunity of finiſhing the affair at once; which (as his 
R. Highneſs obſerved in a letter to the Duke of New- 
caſtle), he was morally ſure, would have been in his 
favour, as the troops in general ſhewed all the ſpirit 
that he could wiſh, and would have retrieved what 
{lips were paſt. Next morning, Feb. 1. having review- 
ed the whole army at Linlithgow, his R. Highneſs im- 
mediately began his march towards Falkirk, expecting 
to meet the rebels to the weſtward of that town. The 
rebels advanced parties immediately retired on the ap- 
proach of thoſe of the royal army; and their foremoſt 
ſcouts brought in ſome ſtragglers; from whom his 
R. Highneſs, to his great aſtoniſnment, learned that urs 
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rebels had raiſed the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, had nailed 
up their cannon, and were repaſſing the Forth in the 
utmoſt confuſion, being afraid ro look him in the face. 
This information was ſoon confirmed by a violent ex · 
ploſion, like the blowing up of a magazine, which was 
diſtinctly heard by the royal army. On their arrival 
at Falkirk, the Duke immediately detached Brig. Mor- 
daunt, with the Argyleſhiremen, and all the dragoons, 
in purſuit of the flying rebels. The Brigadier got to 
Stirling that night; where he found the rebels had a- 
bandoned their camp, with all their artillery, and had 
blown up their great magazine in the church of St Nis 
nian's, where they had a ſtore of about 6000 lb. of 
powder, which was done with ſo little care or diſctes 
tion, that four or five of the rebels and ten of the 


_ townſpeople were killed, and ſeveral wounded. They 


alſo left behind them all che wounded men they had 
taken priſoners at Falkirk, and about twenty of their 
own fick people. | 52 
Next day, Feb. 2. the Duke entered Stirling with 
his whole army; where be was joyfully received by 
the loyal inhabitants, welcomed by a triple diſcharge 
of the cannon of the caſtle, and received the eompli · 
ments of Gen. Blakeney, and his officers, whoſe ſer- 
vices were highly commended by his R. Highneſs, for 
their gallant defence of ſuch an important fortreſs. The 
caſtle would have held out; but the proviſions and 
firing were almoſt conſumed. + F 

The news of the arrival of the Duke of Cumber- 
land ſtruck a mighty damp upon the rebels; and they 
were ſo ſurpriſed, or rather infatuated, on hearing of 
it, that they publiſhed a proclamation at Stirling, of- 
fering a reward to any that would diſcover the author 
of that damnable lie, that the perſon commonly called 
the Duke of Cumberland was arrived in Scotland. The 
intelligence however proving too true, when they heard 
that his R. Highneſs was got to Linlithgow, they held 
2 council, and drew out their men, declating that _ 
| wou 
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would meet him : but as ſoon as the baggape and the 
eannon they lately took were moved off, they told the 
country- people that they were going to meet a rein» 
forcement; but that, as they could not carry away all 
their plunder, they would give it to them; and that it 
was in St Ninian's church; where they had made a 
magazine of powder and ball. When the country- 
people came to take the plunder away, the rebels at- 
tempted to fet fire to the magazine; but the firſt train 
happily miſſing, ſeveral eſcaped : but the ſecond ſud- 
denly taking fire, four of the rebels and ten of the 
tounſpeople were blown up-and buried in the ruins. — 
This ſhocking inſtance of barbarity, ſcarce to be paral- 
lelled in hiſtory, will remain a laiting blot upon the 
character of the pretender, and his adherents sx. 
By this flight of the rebels, ſeveral of their priſoners, 
who were confined in Down caſtle, made their eſcape ; 
as did likewiſe Maj. Lockhart, and young Mr Gordon 
of Ardoch. The reſt of the priſoners were carried off, 
except the Glaſgow hoſtages, who were permitted to 
return home. Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtertyre, and 
Mr Griſſichs, who had been taken priſoners at the bat- 
tle of Preſton, were ſoon after releaſed. So that few, 
if any of the officers taken in that action, were now 
in the rebels hands. | 2 

: Charles, by this precipitate flight, loſt all footing in 
the ſouthern part of Scotland, and was forced to bid 
it adieu. never more to return, to his great grief, and 
that of his friends. After fording the Forth at Frew, 
his army proceeded to Crieff, and then ſeparating, 
marched in three different corps; the clans, with their 
. . : pre: 


* See the Rev. Mr Mackiels account of this horrid tragedy, 
in Scots Map. 1746, p. 221.; from which it appears, that the 
rebels really laid a plot to deſtroy the innocent country- people; 
and that if they had intended no more than to deſtroy their ma- 
gazine, to prevent its falling into the hands of the King's forces, 
that might have been done another way, without either deſtroy- 
ing the church. or hurting any mortal, 
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pretended prince, by Taybridge; a body of Lowland- 
ers, by Dunkeld; and the third corps by Perth, which 
laſt town they entered Feb. 2. Nineteen carts came 
in there the ſame day; and the ſeven pieces of cannon 
taken at Falkirk, with four covered waggons, were like- 
wiſe brought in on the 3d. The perſons of the great- 
eſt diſtinction that came to Perth were, the French am- 
baſſador, the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lords Pitſligo, 
Elcho, Ogilvy, Lewis Gordon, Gcorge Murray, and 
John Drummond, Sec. Murray, Sir John Macleod and 
his brother, Brig. Stapleton, Majors Nairn and Kenne- 
dy, and Mr Mitchell. Here they made no ſlay ; but 
even on the 3d, they ſent the ſeven pieces of braſs 
cannon, four covered waggons, and fourteen carts 
with ammunition, to Dunkeld, The ſame day, the 
main body of horſe and foot, conſiſting of the life- 
guards, Pitſligo's, Ogilvie's, and Sir James Kinloch's 
men, croſſed the Tay, and took their route for Monte 
roſe by the way of Cupar of Angus. On the yth, 
the French piquets, and 140 men commanded by Faſ- 
kally and Blairfetty, paſſed the river likewiſe; as did 
Lord G. Murray, Strathallan, Gaſk, and the reſt of the 
gentlemen above-mentioned ; except Sec. Murray, the 
French ambaſſador, Lord Kilmarnock, and Macleod 
of Raza, who went for Dunkeld. Though the rebels 

had made ſome conſiderable fortifications at Perth, yet 
they did not chuſe to make a ſtand there, or run the 
risk of defending the place againſt the royal forces: 
they therefore abandoned it wholly Feb.. 4. leaving 
thirteen pieces of iron cannon, about eight and twelve 
pounders, nailed up; and throwing into the river a 
great quantity of cannon-balls, ammunition, and four- 
teen ſwivel- guns that formerly belonged to the Hazard 
ſloop. The ſailors of this ſloop, priſoners here, were 
ſet at liberty. 1 

The rebels at Perth gave out, that their firſt column 
was to march from Dunkeld, through Athol and Ba- 
denoch, towards - Inverneſs; the ſecond, by. Cupat, 


towards 
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towards Brechin; and the third, by Dundee and Mont - 
roſe, to Aberdeen, where the ſecond and third co- 
lumns were to unite, and then to join the ſirſt near In- 
verneſs, with deſign to poſſeſs themſelves of that im- 
portant poſt. And they were ſo politic in their mes- 
ſures, that this ſeparation was at firſt looked upon by 
the generals of the royal army as an abſolute diſperſion: 
but their real deſigns were ſo much to the contrary, 
that the rebel-chiefs, ſoon after their flight from Stir- 
ling, gave their pretended prince a new demonſtration 
of their invariable attachment to him, in ſigning an aſ- 
ſociation, by which they ſolemnly engaged never to a- 
bandon his intereſt ; and at the ſame time Charles gave 
them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that, whatever might be 
the fate of his enterpriſe, he was reſolved to die ſword 
in hand, rather than deſiſt from his pretenſions. The 
rebels were ſenſible how much their retreat had the 
appearance of a flight; were conſcious what an alarm 
it would occaſion among their friends, both at home 
and abroad; and therefore urged a variety of motives 
to juſtify their conduct; alledging, that their men were 
ſo loaded with booty, that they were under a neceſſity 
of permitting them to carry it home; that they found 
great difficulty in ſubſiſting their troops at Stirling; that, 
by moving northward, they facilitated the junction of 
any ſuccours from France, as well as their expected 
reinforcements from the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, and 
other parts; that though they had taken. upwards of 
2000 tents at the battle of Falkirk, yet they could not 
prevail on the highlanders to make uſe of them, who 
choſe rather to lie in the open helds, in their uſual 
manner, notwithſtanding the feverity of the weather, 
which muſt have been extremely prejudicial to their 
healths; that, after ſo fatiguing a campaign, ſome re- 
ceſs was requiſite; and that, when they had refreſhed 
and recruited their forces, and the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon was abated, they would not fail ro make another 
irruption into the lowlands, But whatever they might 
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pretend, it may be more naturally conceived to be a 
deſign of protracting the war; that, by carrying it 
into the highlands, they might make it extremely one- 
rous and uneaſy to the royal forces; that there the re- 
bels might obtain frequent opportunities of haraſſing 
and ſurpriſing their purſuers, and have a fair chance of 
rendering them weary of following them through their 
natal countries, where it would, they thought, be im- 
poſſible for the King's troops to have magazines and 
other requiſites for ſo conſiderable an army. In the 
next place, they were perſuaded, that by removing the 
war into the highlands, and diſſeminating a report that 
the Duke of Cumberland would inflict terrible ſeverities 
where-ever he came, they would keep their men toge- 
ther, draw out others, and render them a terror to 
their adverſaries. By this means, too, they would af- 
ford a fair opportunity to the French of attempting an 
invaſion in the ſouth ; which they flattered themſelves 
would relieve them from all difficulties. And to all 
this might be added, that they had formed a project 
of making themſelves maſters of the chain of fortifica- 
tions from Fort William to Inverneſs; by which they 
would not only ſecure the country behind them, bur, 
if the wiſhed-for invaſion from France ſhould not take 
place, would be in the way of receiving the expected 
ſuccours from thence ; of which indeed they had hi- 
therto had large promiſes, though but ineffectual per- 
formances, 1 
The Duke of Cumberland having arrived at Stirling 
with his whole army Feb. 2. gave immediate orders 
for repairing the arch of the bridge which had been 
broke down by Gen, Blakeney's order, as has been re- 
lated above, This having been done by fix o clock 
in the morning of the 4th, with timber which had been 
moſtly provided by the rebels for the ſame purpoſe, 
that day the army paſſed over. The advanced guard, 
conſiſting of the Argyleſhire highlanders and the dra- 
goons, went on to Crieff, and the foot were cantoned 
: R in 
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in and about Dumblain. The Duke proceeded! 10 
Crieff on the 5th, and the advanced guard to Perth, 
where his R. Highneſs arrived on the 6th, with the 
-main body of the army. Here magazines of bread 
and forage were ordered to be laid in, for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the troops, becauſe it was neceſſary to re- 
main there for a few days, in order to reſt the foot 
-after the great fatigue they had undergone. But to 
prevent any ſurpriſes from the rebels, and ſcour the 
adjacent country, two detachments, of 500 foot each, 
were immediately ſeat from Perth; one to Dunkeld, 
under the command of Lt-Col. Sir Andrew Agnew, 
to which 120 Argyleſhire men were added; the other, 
under Lt-Col. Leighton, to Caſtle Menzies, a mile 
north of Tay bridge. F 
In the march from Stirling to Perth, parties of the 
royal army ſtript and plundered the goods and effects 
of certain rebels, ſuch as thoſe of the Viſcount of 
Strathallan, the Duke of Perth, c. and carried off 
great numbers of cattle. Theſe things they did, in 
revenge for the great fatigues they had undergone, 
and were likely to ſuffer, in purſuit of the rebels. 
And ſeveral perſons were taken up at Perth on ſuſpici- 
on; ſuch as the Ducheſs-dowager of Perth, the Viſ- 
counteſs of Strathallan, and others. They were all 
brought afterwards to Edinburgh, and committed pri- 
Ioners to the caſtle, 5 . 
Mean time the rebels marched northward. The 
young pretender was at Blair of Athol on the 6th, 
with a body of the clans. They marched thence on 
the 7th and 8th, with their baggage, and the priſoners 
taken at Falkirk. Theſe priſoners were in a miſerable 
condition, ſome of them wanting ſhoes and ſtockings, 
The rebels pfoceeded on to Ruthven in Badenoch, and 
having blown up the barracks there, marched on to- 
wards Inverneſs, Glenbucket, with about 300 men, 
and ſome cannon, had come to Ruthven on the 10th, 
and ſummoned the garriſon in the barracks to ſurrender, 
| . | Lieut. 
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Lieut, Molloy commanded in the barracks, and had 
under him about twelve men. He had been formerly 
attacked by 200 highlanders in the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1745, had made a bold defence, repulſed the 
rebels, killed: three, and wounded fix, Being then 
only a ſerjeant, he was, for that brave action, made 
a lieutenant. And he now made ſo gallant a defence, 
that he did not ſurrender till he obtained honourable 
tems. 

While the young pretender with the clans is advan- 
cing towards Inverneſs by the highland road, thoſe 
that took the coaſt-road, with the centre- column, 
made the beſt of their way towards Aberdeen. At 
Montroſe, they nailed up all the cannon they had there 
except ſix, intending to carry them by ſea to Aberdeen. 
Two of them were actually conveyed thence. But 
the other four were ſpiked up by a party landed from 
Adm. Byng's ſhip the Glouceſter, Feb. 11. The two 
columns united at Aberdeen, committed ſeveral out- 
' rages there, and particularly obliged that town to pay 
them 5001, Here they received ſome ſupplies, ſuch 
as money, arms, cannon, and ammunition, ſaddles, 
and horſe-furniture, by a ſhip from France, and a 
reinforcement of two troops of diſmounted horſe, 
of Fitz James's regiment. Five ſhips had ſailed abour 
the middle of February from Dunkirk, in order to re- 
inforce them, But two of them, v/z. the Bourbon 
and Charite, were taken off Oſtend, Feb. 21. by 
Com. Knowles. On board theſe were the Count de 
Fitz James, Major-General, commandant ; Maj.-Gen. 
Ruth; Brigs de Tyrconnel, Nugent, and Cooke: 
Col. Nugent ; Lt-Col. Cople ; Maj. Betagh ; Capt. 
Baron de Butler, and three other captains ; ſix lieute- 
nants, five cornets, thirteen quartermaſters, an al- 
moner, a commiſſary of artillery, a commiſſary of 
proviſions, a treaſurer of the extraordinaties of war, a 
major ſurgeon, ſix gunners, one corporal, one miner, 
a labourer ; and nine companies of Fitz James's regi- 
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ment, making together about 360 men. There was 
likewiſe on Gated all their ſaddles, arms, and horſe- 
furniture, ſome ammunition, and the military cheſt, 
containing about 5000 l. Of this whole imbarkation 
only about 140 men reached Scotland, and joined the 
rebels. „ 

The young pretender, being joined by ſeveral par- 
ties of his people that took their route through Aber- 
deen, arrived in the neighbourhood of Inverneſs Feb. 
16. This party was ſaid to be 4000 ſtrong. Lord 
Louden, however, with 1500 men, marched from 
Inverneſs that day to beat up their quarters, and had 
got half-way undiſcovered; when a detachment which 
he had ſent to prevent intelligence, going a nearer 
way, contrary to orders, fired about thirty ſhot at 
four men, which alarmed the country, and threw the 
body along with his Lordſhip into confuſion; during 
which a great many of his people diſperſed ; ſo that 
it was neceſſary to march back to Inverneſs. Here 
the Earl finding - himſelf unable to defend the place 
with the numbers that remained with him, threw twa 
independent companies into Fort George; with a ſuf 
ficient quantity of proviſions ; and having put on ſhip» 
board what arms and ammunition there was no pre» 
ſent uſe for, on the 18th at noon, he marched out of 
Inverneſs, and croſſed the ferry at Keſſack without the 
loſs of a man, though the rebels were in poſſeſſion of 
one end of the town before he left the other. From 
thence he paſſed over into Cromarty ; and ſoon after 
croſſed at Tayne, in order to put himſelf behind the 
river in a defenſible poſt, Mean time, the rebels having 
got poſſeſſion of Inverneſs, immediately inveſted Fort 
George, which was commanded by Maj. Grant, with 
two companies of Grants and Macleods, and 80 re- 

gular troops. Maj. Grant had been ordered to defend 
the caſtle to the laſt extremity; but he baſely or 
cowardly ſurrendered it to the rebels on the zoth. 
Here they got 16 pieces of cannon, with ammunition, 
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100 barrels of beef, and other proviſions. The re- 
bels ſoon after blew up the fort. The Major was af- 
terwards tried by a court-martial, when he was ad- 
judged to be diſmiſſed the royal ſervice, and rendered 
incapable of ever holding any military office under the 
government : The juſt reward of his cowardice and 
puſillanimity. Ss 

The young pretender now fixed his head quarters 
at Inverneſs, from whence he ſent detachments 
through the neighbouring countries, who exerciſed 
great ſeverities againſt all whom they thought to be 
diſafſected to their cauſe, and particularly rifled the 
Lord Preſident's houſe at Culloden. At the ſame 
time they publiſhed an order, declaring it death to 
any who ſhould convey letters to, or correſpond with 


the friends of the government. 


The Duke of Athol, who had come along with the 
Duke of Cumberland from London, croſſed the Forth 
at Leith, Feb. 4. and was at Perth when his R. High- 
neſs arrived there, He reſolved to go to his own 
country, in order to reclaim, if poſſible, his rebel- 
vaſſals. For this purpoſe, his Grace publiſhed a de- 
claration, requiring all his vaſſals to come to Dunkeld 
and Kirkmichael, and join the troops ſeat or to be 
ſent thither to diſarm and apprehend the rebels, on 
pain of their being proceeded againſt with the utmoſt 
ſeverity in caſe of refuſal. Several obeyed ; but the 
majority were with the rebels, under the command of 
his Grace's brothers, the Marquis and Lord George; 
to whom they were particularly attached, | 

The King having directed the Heſhan troops in Bris 
tiſh pay to be tranſported from Flanders into Scotland, 
they accordingly arrived in Leith road on the 8th in 
four days from Williamſtadt, They were commanded 
by Pr. Frederick of Heſſe, ſon-in-law to the King; 
who was accompanied by John Earl of Crawfurd and 
the Prince of Herſburg. The Prince and the Earl of 
Crawfurd came aſhore the night they arrived. He 
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Jodged in the royal palace of Holyroodhoule ;\ ; was ſa- 
Juted, on his arrival, by the ſhips, and by the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ; perſons of diſtinction paid him their com- 
pliments ; and he was entertained, during his ſtay, 
with balls, concerts of muſic, afſemblies. Ge. An ex- 
preſs was ſent to the Duke of Cumberland with an ac - 
count of the arrival of the Heſſians; and his R. High- 
neſs directed them to be landed at Leith. They 
were cantoned in and about Edinburgh and the ſuburbs. 

Both men and horſes looked extremely well. The 
troops obſerved ſtrict diſcipline, and were very kindly 
received by the inhabitants. As only a few women 
had come along with them, and theſe none of the moſt 
handſome; it is- not therefore to be wondered at that 
they ſhould be particularly fond of our Scotch women, 
who far eclipſed the Heſſian ladies in beauty and ſhape. 
And it is inconceivable to think that our fair country- 
women ſhould be as fond of theſe foreigners, who 
wore muſtachoes, had ſomething grim and ſtern in their 
looks, and were of a ſtrange language. Yet love and 
gallantry took place on both {ſides ; the Heſhan Prince 
ſet the example; and many of the men, both officers 
and ſoldie is, entered into matrimonial engagements 
with the Scottiſh beauties, Every regiment had a 
chaplain, who preached to them both on Lord's days 
and work-days. They were accommodated with 
ſome of the churches in the city, and with the Se- 
ceding meeting-houſe in Briſto. Their worſhip was 
decently performed, and regularly attended. Multi- 
tudes crouded to their aſſemblies, and their muſic was 
univerſally admired. 

The Duke of Cumberland made a trip from Perth 
to Edinburgh on the 15th; and having concerted with 
the Prince of Heſſe the moſt proper meaſures for em- 
plo ying thoſe forces to the beſt advantage, his R. High- 
ne ſs returned next day to the army. Bligh's foot had 
come to Edinburgh Feb. 1. having been furniſned with 

horſes by the country - people, to expedite their march; 
7 and 
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and about the middle of the month St George's dra- 
goons, with Kingſton's light horſe, and parties of Mark 
Kerr's dragoons, and of Johnſon's foot, came to Edin- 
burgh, and proceeded to join the Duke. On the 9th, 
Maj.-Gen. Campbel had come to Perth, with four 
companies of weſtern highlanders; but his Excel- 
lency was ſoon after ſeat back to Argyleſhire; and 
his ſon, the lieutenant-colonel, with 600 men, was 
kept, to accompany the army, and go upon par- 
ties, a | | 
As ſoon as the aforementioned detachments from 
the royal army under Lt-Colonels Leighton and Ag- 
new took poſt at Caſtle-Menzies and Dunkeld, the re- 
bels retired from Blair of Athol, Upon which Sir An- 
drew Agnew marched to Blair caſtle, being accompa - 
nied by the Duke of Athol. By the 14th the Duke of 
Cumberland ſent three battalions of foot to Cupar of 
Angus, and a regiment of dragoons to Dundee, On 
the 20th his R. Highneſs put the troops in motion 
from Perth in four diviſions; each of which was to 


| have two days halt at Montroſe in their way to Aber- 


deen. The Scots fuſileers were left at Perth under 
the command of Maj. Colvill ; Sir Andrew Agnew, 
with 500 men, was to remain at Blair; and Capt. 
Webſter, with 200 men, at Caſtle Menzies. The 
Duke, at the time of his march from Perth, intended 
to have reimbarked the Heſhans for Flanders; but 
ſoon after, apprehending the poſſibility of the rebels at- 
tempting to ſlip again into the low country, and of their 
being reinforced from France, he countermanded the 
reimbarkation of the Heſſians, ordered four battalions 
of them to march to Perth, and two to Stirling, St 
George's dragoons to be poſted at the bridge of Earn, 
and the remains of Ligonicr's and Hamilton's dragoons 
to be poſted at Bannockburn, near Stirling ; the whole 
under the command of Pr. Frederick of Heſſe, and the 
Earl of Crawfurd, as general of horſe, By this diſpo- 
ſition, there would be a ſufficient corps to deal with 
| =; 1 the 


the rebels, ſhould they attempt to go ſouth, or attack 
the poſts at Blair, Caſtle Menzies, &c. Bligh's bat- 
talion was ordered to go to Aberdeen by ſea, and at- 
rived there & the 25th of March. | 
While the Duke was at Montroſe, Capt. Koningam, 
who had the command of the train at Falkirk, and 
cowardly abandoned it, was brought to the head of the 
artillery on the 24th, had his ſword broke over his 
head, his ſaſh thrown on the ground, and was himſelf 
. the ſervice . From Montroſe the army 
marched to Aberdeen, where the ſirſt diviſion arrived 
on the 25th, and the reſt of the army a day or two 
after. Here the Duke was received with the greateſt 
joy, as their deliverer from the highland banditti and 
ravagers; and was waited upon by the noblemen and 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who all welcomed 
Pim as their ſaviour, with offers of their ſervice. The 
day after his arrival, the Farl of Ancram was detach- 
ed with 100 dragoons, and Maj. Morris with 300 foot, 
to Corgarf caſtle at the head of the river Don, forty 
miles from Aberdeen, to ſeize a quantity of Spaniſh 
arms and powder which had been Jately landed, and 
lodged there, The detachment took them without re- 
ſiſtance, the rebels having quitted the caſtle upon their 
approach: but as the horſes of the country had been 
driven away, they were obliged to deſtroy molt of the 
arms, and thirty barrels of powder. Towards the end 
of the month, the Laird of Grant's people were in 
arms for the government, headed by the young Laird 
Mr Ludovick, and were marching to Aberdeen to join 
the army; and by that time the French ſhip that had 
landed French ſoldiers, gc. at Aberdeen, was deſtroy- 
ed by Capt. Dyves of his Majeſty's ſhip the = 
ch 


* Immediately on the army's arrival at Edinburgh after 
the action at Falkirk, he had cut an artery, in order to deſtroy 
himſelf, and avoid the ** he ſo juſtly merited; but tbe 


wound did not prove mortal. His trial was therefore poſtponed 
till now, | 
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chelſea, At this time the main body of the rebels, 


- with their pretended prince, were at Inverneſs ; a party 


under Lords Lewis Gordon and John Drummond were 
at Gordon caſtle, on the ſouth fide of the Spey ; and a 


| ſtrong body, computed at 2 or 3000 men, at Elgin, 


and Fochabers, on both ſides of that river, with two 
pieces of cannon, which they had coaſted along from 
Montroſe, as is obſerved above. They gave out that 
they would diſpute the paſſage of the Spey with the 
King's forces, ſhould they march that way. But when 


it came to the trial, they fled with precipitation, as the 


ſequel will ſhow, 5 

About the beginning of March the Heſſians, with 
their artilleryj, moved from Edinburgh for Perth, 
taking their route by Stirling. The Prince and the 
Earl of Crawfurd went from Edinburgh on the 5th. 
By the 1oth their head quarters were at Perth. 
'Thence the Prince took a tour northward by Dunkeld, 


Taymouth, Oc. to reconnoitre, and returned to Perth 


on the 15th. The Scots fuſileers, who had been left 
here, marched after the army to Aberdeen. While 
the Heſhans were at Perth, Lord G. Murray marched 
from Ruthven in Badenoch with 700 men, conſiſting 
of Macpherſons, Macintoſhes, and Atholmen, in order 
to ſurpriſe Sir Andrew Agnew at Blair caſtle, This 
party, by marching all night, concealed their deſign ſo 
well, that they were within two miles of Blair before 
Sir Andrew had the leaſt notice of their being nearer 
than Badenoch, Dividing into three ſeparate bodies, 
at two in the morning of March 17. they ſurpriſed as 
many ſmall parties of the Argyleſhire highlanders ; 
one at the foot of Rannoch, under the command of 
Colin Campbell of Glenure; others at Blairfetty, three 
miles north, and at Kynichan, three miles weſt of Blair. 
About half a dozen were killed, and moſt of the reſt 
taken priſoners, After this ſucceſs, Lord George Mur- 
ray marched immediately for Blair caſtle, the garriſon 
of which, on notice of their approach, took in their 


ſick 
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ſick and horſes into. the caſtle, with what forage we) 
fewel they could get. Sir Andrew Agnew drew. up 
his men before the caſtle, and offered the rebels battle, 
which they declined. He then retired into the calle, 
and made the proper diſpoſitions for ſtanding a ſiege. 
On the 18th the rebels began to play upon the. caſtle 
with two pieces of cannon, a three-pounder and a fqur- 
Pounder. But obſerving that no impreſſion was made 
upon the wall, they pointed their cannon at the roof, 
and fired red-hot bullets, which did a good deal of da- 
mage to it, and. to the wainſcotting. Mean time in- 
telligence of the ſiege being received at Perth, the Earl 
of Crawfurd, with Ligonier's and Hamilton's dragoons, 
and a detachment of the Heſhans, marched thence in 
order to raiſe the ſiege. The Earl having reached Pit- 
lochrie on the iſt of April, the rebels formed there 
to give him battle. Lord Crawfurd formed on the o- 
ther ſide; and making a motion to advance againſt 
the rebels, the latter retired ; with defign, as they gave 
out, to decoy the troops into the paſs of Killicranky. 
But miſſing their aim, and fearing leaſt the Earl ſhould 
fteal a march upon them through the hills above Mou- 
hin, and hearing that a detachment was marching from 
Taybridge by Kynichan ; therefore, for fear of being 
incloſed, they decamped in the night of April 1. and 
marched oft with great precipitation for Badenoch, af- 
ter having almoſt ruined the poor country. The re- 


bels had fired 207 cannon-balls, of which 185 were 


red-hot, againſt the caſtle ; the garriſon of which were 
fo reduced, that they had nothing to live upon but 
horſe-fleth for ſome days before the rebels fled. | The 
Earl of Crawfurd arrived at Blair on the 3d, and was 
followed by the Duke of Athol, The Prince of Heſſe 
arrived two or three days after. And ſoon after all 
the troops returned to Perth. 

During theſe tranſaRions, other parties of the rehels 
were not idle, A party was detached from Inverncſs 
towards Fort Auguſtus, who inveſted it on the 23d of 
a February. 
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February. The garriſon, conſiſting of three compa- 
nies of Guile's foot, amounting to about 140 men, 
commanded by Maj. Wentworth, defended themſelves 
two days; but their powder-magazine taking fire, it is 
faid they were thereupon obliged to ſurrender. The 


Major was afterwards tried by a court-martial, was 


adjudged to be diſmiſſed the ſervice, and rendered in- 
capable of holding any military office under his Ma- 


jelty. The rebels burat Fort Auguſtus a little before 


the battle of Culloden. 

After their ſucceſs at Fort Auguſtus, the rebels de- 
termined to get. poſſeſſion of Fort William, a place of 
much greater importance. For this purpoſe ſeveral 
{mall parties took polt on each fide the narrows of Car- 
ron: but were diſlodged thence by a party from Fort 
William, and ſome of the crews of the Baltimore and 
Serpent ſloops, ſent out for that purpoſe in ſeveral 
boats. They killed two of the rebels, and wounded 
ſeveral : and to prevent their neſtling there again, they 
burnt down the ferryhouſes on both ſides of the wa- 


ter, and a little town with about twelve houſes in it, 


a quarter of a mile diſtant from the ferryhouſc on the 
north ſide, and deſtroyed or brought off all their boats. 


Theſe proceedings produced a letter from Lochiel and 


Keppoch; of date March 20. in which they exclaimed a- 
gainſt the Campbells, for burning houſes and corn, killing 
horſes, houghing cattle, ſtripping women and children, 
and expoſing them to the {ſeverity of the weather in 
the open fields ; threatened to make repriſals, if they 
could procure care from their prince, by entering Ar- 
gyleſhire, and acting there at diſcretion, and by putting 
a Campbell to death for every, houſe that ſhould after- 
wards be burnt by that clan; extolled the jenity and 


moderation of the rebels, comvithflanding many malict- 


ous aſperſions indu(triouſly ſpread to the contrary ; and 
infinuated, that thoſe who gave orders for the burn- 
ing, could not anſwer for it to the Brian parlia- 
Ment. 

2 Soon 
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Soon after this, a party of the rebels, ſaid to amouit 
to 1500 men, conſiſting of Camerons, the Macdonalds 
of Keppoch and Glenco, and the Stewarts of Appin, 
and. the greateſt part of their French auxiliaries, 
commanded. by Lochiel, marched to inveſt Fort Wil- 
liam. They began to blockade it on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, under the direction of Brig. Stapleton, an ex- 
perienced engineer. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
600 men, and afterwards received ſome ſmall reinforce- 
ments, The fiege continued till the 3d of April. 
The rebels raiſed ſeveral batteries, and fired very 
briſkly from the 20th of March till the 3 iſt, when a 
ſally was made by 150 men, who ruſhed in upon one 
of the rebel- batteries, and made themſelves maſters of 
three braſs four-pounders, two mortars, and their fur- 
nace, the very ſame which the rebels had taken at the bat- 
tle of Preſton ; they ſpiked up two large mortars, which 
they could not bring away, with one braſs fix-pounder, 
which they brought under the walls of the fort. They 
had only two men killed and three wounded ; and 
brought in two priſoners, one of them a French gunner, 
On the 2d the rebels began to nai] up their largeſt can- 
non, and to carry off their ſmall ones. Next day they 
raiſed the ſiege, finding it impoſhble to carry the fort. 
The garriſon, to the number of 500, immediately ſal- 
lied out, but found the works deſerted. They then 
took the reſt of the cannon and mortars, and carried 
them into the fort : ſo that four braſs four-pounders, 
four iron ſix-pounders, nine mortars, and their furnace, 
fell into the hands of the beſieged; and during the 

ſiege they buried only fix men, and had about twenty- 
four wounded. Capt. Scot acquired very great ho- 
nour by his noble defence of this fort, which was a 
place of the utmoſt importance. The rebels loſt a 
conſiderable number of men during the fiege, and were 
at laſt obliged to relinquiſh it, to their loſs and diſho- 
nour; thus failing in their project of making themſelves 
malters of the principal fort on that ſide, which ny 

| ha 
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had vainly flattered themſelves with almoſt certain af- 
ſurance of carrying. : 

But they were more ſucceſsful in another -quarter, 
Lord Loudon, after his retreat from Inverneſs, being 
ordered to join the Duke, was effectually prevented 
from doing ſo, and had been forced to retire into Su- 
therland. He took poſt at Dornoch, where he was 
reinforced by fome of the Earl of Sutherland's people, 
conſiſting of 310 men, beſides ſerjeants, corporals, and 
drums, The rebels, however, determined to diſlodge 
him, becauſe his actiity greatly incommoded their en- 
terpriſes. With this view, having collected a number 
of fiſhing-boats at Findhorn, and two other ſmall 
places in the Murray frith, they put four men on 
board each, and, by the favour of a thick fog, which 
laſted eight days, coaſted round Tarbotneſs to Tayne 
in Roſsſhire, where a body of their men lay. There 
they imbarked, to the number of about 1500, under 
the command of the Duke of Perth, the Earl of Cro- 
merty, and Clanronald; and on the 20th of March, 


at eight in the morning, they croſſed the ferry, and 


landed on the Sutherland fide, about two miles welt of 
Dornoch, where 200 men of Loudon's regiment were 
cantoned. On notice of the rebels landing, 140 of the 
loyal people retired eaſtward. The other 60 were ſur- 
priſed, and made priſoners; among whom were the 
Major, Mackenzie, who had been formerly in the 


2 


Ruſſian ſervice, Captains Sutherland of Forſe, and 


| Macintoſh of that Ik, and Adj. Robert Gant. Lord 
Loudon had left Dornoch that morning about five 
o'clock, and gone weſtward to reconnoitre the different 
Paſſes where the reſt of his men were ſtationed; dread» 
ing nothing from that quarter, as he had carried all 
the boats over to the oppoſite ſhore, and thought it 
impracticable to bring any from the Murray frith, 
three war ſhips being ſtationed there. On this event, 
his Lordſhip not judging it ſafe to remain longer in 
Sutherland, paſſed over, with the Lord Preſident, or 
; Lair 
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Laird of Macleod, c. and 800 men, into the iſle of 
Sky; where he arrived March 26. leaving a imali part 
of his regiment, with the militia of the country, ir. 
Sutherland. Lord Loudon: was immediately 215 | 
by Sir Alexander Macdonald of Slate, | 

But though the rebels were ſucceſsful in this expe 
dition, they ſoon after ſuffered a mortifying ſoſs. Toe 
Hazard ſloop, ſtyled by the rebels the Prince Charles 
ſhow, had ſailed from Montroſe the 27th of January 
for France. She got into Dunkirk, and after wards put 
to ſea to return to Scotland, She was met off Oſtend 
by two Engliſh privateers, who drove her aſhore ; but 

being afterwards repaired, ſhe ſailed; and, being an 
excellent ſailor, eſcaped the vigilance of ſix or ſeven 
Engliſh ſhips that were cruiſing off that part to watch 
her. On the 24th of March the was deſcried by four 
Engliſh ſhips at anchor of Troup head; on fight of 
which ſhe bore away, Upon which the Sheerneſs, 
Capt. Obrian, cut her cable, gave her chace quite 
through Pentland frith. about 50 leagues, kept a run- 
ning Goht for five hours, and at laſt run her aground in 
Tongue-bay. Here the Hazard's crew landed late in 
the evening of the 25th, and came to a gentleman's 
houle oppoſite to Tongue. Lord Rae's militia, and a- 
bout ioo men of Loudon's regiment, with Captains 
Alexander Mackay, Sir Henry Monro, young Macleod, 
and Lord Charles Gordon, two ſubalterns, and the 
ſurgeon, were at this time not far from Tongue, 
Lord Rea, on notice of the landing of the men, having 
got notice of their number, immediately concerted with 
the officers the means of attacking them. According- | 
ly, about 50 of London's men, and the like number of 
Rea's, marched by break of day, and in two hours 
came up with the French ; who had forced a guide 
to lead them off in the night. The French drew up, 
and being attacked, made ſeveral fires ; but the high - 
landers, after diſcharging their muſkets, attacked them 
word in hand. On which the _ having five or 
ſix 
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fix men killed, and as many more wounded, and ſee- 
ing Capt. George Mackay coming up with a reinforce. 
ment, immediately ſurrendered. They were carried 
priſoners to Tongue, and put on board the Sheernels, 
There was about 13,000 J. Sterling on board the 
Hazard, all Engliſh gold, except about 1000 French 
guineas, in five cheſts, The money was landed, and 
ſeized by the party. There were alſo found on board 
fourteen cheſts of piſtols and ſabres, with thirtcen bar- 
rels of gunpowder, deſigned for the uſe of the rebels, 
The Sheerneſs had fired, in the engagement, & or goo 
ſhot, beſides double ſhot and cartridge; the Hazard had 
her maintopmaſt, bowſprit, and toreyard ſhot away, 
moſt of her low rigging cut to pieces, and upwards of 
80 ſhot-holes in her larboard- ſide. She had 38 ſailors 
and 15 foldiers killed, and 10 wounded, four of which 
died afterwards. The Sheerneſs bad not a man killed, 
and only one wounded, All the perſons who had be- 
longed to the Hazard, and were put on board the 
Sheerneſs, amounted in all, land and marine officers 
and ſoldiers and ſeamen, to 156. The officers and 
ſoldiers were moſtly Iriſh, and a few Scots, command- 
ed by Col. Brown, who had made his eſcape from 
Carliſle after the ſurrender of the town was agreed on, 
and had been afterwards engaged 1n the battle of Fal- 
kirk. Several of the officers were experienced en- 
gineers, either in the French or Spanith ſervice. A- 
mong the private men were found two deſerters, one 
from the Welch fuſileers, and one from Bligh's, The 
Sheerneſs, after performing this effeatial ſervice, ſail» 
ed to Stromneſs in Orkney, where one Capt. Sinclair, 
in a New-England ſhip of 14 guns, ſome ſwivels, 150 
| ſmall arms, and above 10 barrels of gunpowder, 
had betrayed his ſhip to the rebels, and had laid an 
imbargo on twelve merchant-fhips in Stromneſs har- 
bour ; and deſigned, with the aſſiſtance of the rebel- 
Party then at Kirkwall, under the command of Lord 
Macleod, fon of the Earl of Cromarty, to ſecure them 
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for the uſe of the pretender. Capt. Obrian relieved 
the merchant-ſhips, and ſeized Sinclair's, but he him- 
ſelf made his eſcape. A good many ſmall arms, broad 
ſwords, ammunition, and ſeveral treaſonable letters, 
were found on board. The Hazard ſloop and Sin- 
clair's ſhip were ſent to Leith road, and the priſoners to 
Berwick. Lord Rea's loyal behaviour drew upon him 
the fury of the rebels; apd being threatened with fire 
and ſword by the Earl of Cromarty, his Lordſhip, 
with his family, went ſoon after to Edinburgh, as did 
Loudon's men to Aberdeen, both by ſea. But let us 
now return to the Duke of Cumberland. 

His R. Highneſs was viſited at Aberdeen by the 
Duke of Gordon, the Earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, 
the Laird of Grant, and ſeveral of the northern nobili- 
ty and gentry, who made loyal offers of their ſervice. 
The Duke applied himſelf diligently to refreſhing and 
diſciplining his troops, providing magazines for their 
ſubſiſtence, and preparing to march after the rebels, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit. Towards the end 
of March, his R. Highneſs having received intelligence, 
that the Earl of Airly, father to Lord Ogilvy, was 
raiſing his men, to join the rebels, ſent orders to him 
to deſiſt from ſuch treaſonable practices. This not 
being complied with, the Duke ordered a detachment 
of 100 recovered men who were coming up to the ar- 
my, to take poſſeſſion of Airly's houſe, and to make 
him priſoner, until his people ſhould bring in their arms. 
A good number complied, and Lord Airly went there- 
after to Edinburgh. About the ſame time Maj, La- 
fauſille, with 300 men, was ordered to go to Gleneſk, 
one of the molt rebellious parts, to attack all whom he 
found there in arms againſt the government, and to 
burn the habitations of, ſuch as had left them, and were 
with the rebels, This detachment arrived very ſea- 
ſonably ; for the people at Brechin would otherwiſe 


have been ſwallowed up: for one Ferrier, an old ſmug- 


gler, had, with a ſmall party of rebels, taken up his 
| quarters 
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quarters at Gleneſk ; had ſent down parties almoſt to 
the very gates of Brechin, and carried off men, horſes, 
arms, Oc. and had raiſed about 200 men in Gleneſk 
and Glenproſen. The Major made a trip to Edzell, 
burnt the Jacobite meeting-houſe of Lethnet, and 
laid two or three of the richeſt Jacobites in that coun- 
try under a ſmall contribution; he next paid Lord 
Airly a viſit, traverſed Glenproſen and Cloya, and 
burnt or deftroyed all the meetiog*houſes where-ever 
be came. It coſt ſome pains to ſave Gleneſk, being a 
neſt of Jacobites. Theſe meaſures, to which ſevere 
threats were added, had the good effect of inducing 
moſt of the people to ſubmit, and deliver up their arms; 
and the end plainly juſtified the means. 
While the army lay at Aberdeen, ſome of the ſol- 
diers, in reſentment of the hardſhips put upon them by 


the rebels, ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to plunder the 


rebel-houſes. Some detached parties having pillaged 
the houſe of James Gordon of Cowbardie, who was in 
the rebellion ; his lady complained to the Duke; who 
ordered a ſtrict inquiry to be made into the affair, and 
100 puineas to be given the lady for her loſſes ; 
declaring, that he had never given orders for taking a · 
ny effects belonging to the rebels, except their cattle 
and forage, for that the reſt was to be left to the law. 
It ſeems that one Lieut. Fawlie of Fleming's foot had 
been broke at Montroſe, Feb. 24. for diſobedience of 
orders, forfeiture of his word of honour, and prevarica- 
tion before a court-martial held on him for havin 
plundered the houſe of Mr Oliphant of Gafk, a — 
And on the 23d of March, Enſ. Daniel Hart, of the 
late Sir Robert Monro's foot, was, by a ſentence of a 
court-martial, caſhiered, and rendered incapable of e- 
ver ſerving in any capacity under his Majeſty, for ex- 
torting fix guineas from the wife of Francis Roſs mer- 
chant in Aberdeen, upon his promiſing to protect her 
houſe and ſhop. And two ſoldiers of Fleming's foot 
were hanged at Aberdeen, os” ſome houſes 
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in that neighbourhood. Theſe inſtances are ſufficient 
to wipe off from the Duke thoſe vile reproaches which. 


the Jacobites, and their emiffaries, did, and to this 
day do {till malicioufly throw upon his R. Highnefs; who, 


. nevertheleſs, will be ever revered by every good Pro- 


teſtant for quelling a rebellious inſurrection, which, if 
it had ſucceeded, would have been fatal to the whole 
Proteſtant intereſt in Europe. 


 Maj.-Gen, Bland marched from Aberdeen on the 


| 12th of March to Inverury and Old Meldrum, one 


march towards the Spey, with the Royal Scots, Bar- 
rel's, Price's, and Cholmondeley's foot, Cobham's dra- 
goons, and Kingſton's horſe, having the Campbells be- 
fore him, with the Laird of Grant and 100 of his men. 
The Duke having received intelligence on the 16th, 
that Roy Stewart was at Strathbogie, with about 1000 
foot and 60 huſſars, ſent orders to Gen. Bland, to at- 
tempt to ſurpriſe them, at leaſt to attack them; and 
detached Brig. Mordaunt, with the Scots fuſileers, 
Brag's, Monro's, and Battereau's regiments, and four 
pieces of cannon, next morning, by day-break, io Old 
Meldrum, in order to ſuſtain Gen. Bland. According- 
Ty Gen, Bland marched on the 17th towards Strath- 
bogie, and was almoſt within fight of the place when 
the rebels had the firlt notice of his approach, They 
immediately abandoned the town, and fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation towards Keith. They were purſued 
upwards of two miles. Roy Stewart was wounded in 
the arm by a ſhot from one of Kingſton's horſe. 
Theſe advantages however were counterbalanced by 
fome little checks that parties of the royal army re- 
ceived. A captain of highlanders, whom Gen. Bland 
had detached with 70 highlanders and 30 of Kingſton's 
horſe to Keith, was ſurpriſed in the night of the 20th, 


and Joſt his whole party, except a cornet, five men, and 
two horſes, of Kingſton's, and one highlander, who 
made their eſcape. The rebels had marched from Fo- 
cChabers in the night, ſurrounded Keith, and entered it 
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at both ends. The Campbells lay in the church, and 
defended the ron Far for above half an hour, and 
made the rebels pay dear for this advantage, Capt. 


Campbell, a ſerjeant, and five private mea of the King's 


troops, were killed. | | 
By the 26th, the King's army was divided in three 
cantonments; the whole firſt line, conſiſting of fix bat- 
talions, Kingſton's horſe, and Cobham's dragoons, un- 
der the command of Lord Albemarle and Maj.-Gen, 
Bland, at Strathbogie, within twelve miles of the Spey; 
the reſerve, confiſting of three battalions, with four 
pieces of cannon, under Brig. Mordaunt, at. Old 
Meldrum, half-way between Strathbogie and Aber 
deen; and the whole ſecond line, conſiſting of the 
ſix remaining battalions, (Bligh's being then arrived 
from Leith), and Mark Kerr's dragoons, at Aber 
deen. About this time, the advanced parties of the 
rebels and of the corps at Strathbogie were within a 
mile of each other every night; their ſcouts and re- 
connoitring parties exchanged ſome ſhots; and, for 
fear of a ſurpriſe, the royal troops were kept under 
arms ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, taking a ſleep 
they could get in the day-time, 
Towards the end of March the Duke was preparing 
to march from Aberdeen, having been long detained 
there by the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and waiting for 
ſome detachments, and proviſions and firing coming by 
ſea. He fitted up Gordon's hoſpital for a fort, in which . 
he purpoſed to leave a ſmall garriſon, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Croſby of the Scots fuſileers, for ſecu- 
ring the town from any inſults from Glenbucket's peo- 
ple or any others. 5 5 
The Duke, having now got every thing in readineſs 
for his marching, and being informed that the Spey was 


fordable, marched from Aberdeen, with the laſt divi- 


ſion of the army, on the 8th of April, and incamped on 
the x ith at Cullen, where the troops received a conſi- 


derable ſam as a preſent from the Earl of Findlater and 
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Lord Braco. Here Lord Albemarle joined his R. High- 
neſs, and the whole army was aſſembled. Next day 
they marched to the Spey, and paſſed it with no other 
Joſs than of one dragoon and four women, who were 
drowned, Maj.-Gen. Huſke had been detached in the 
morning, with the fifteen companies of grenadiers, the 
bighlanders, and all the cavalry, with two pieces of 
cannon; and the Duke went with them himſelf. On 
their firſt appearance the rebels, computed to be be- 
tween 2 and 3000, under the command of Lord John 
Drummond, retired from the fide of the Spey towards 
Elgin, upon which Kingſton's horſe immediately forded 
over, ſuſtained by the grenadiers and highlanders. But 
the rebels were got out of their reach before they could 
paſs. The infantry waded over as faſt as they arrived; 
and though the water came up to their middles, they 
went on with great chearfulneſs. The royal army in- 
camped on the 12th on the weſt fide of the Spey, 
marched through Elgin on the 13th, incamped about 
three miles tp the welt of it, in the pariſh of Alves, and 
on the 14th reached Nairn; where they halted the 
I 5th, being the Duke's birthday, who then entered in- 
to the 26th year of his age, and employed themſelves 
in putting their arms, @c, in good order, in the view 

of having a bruſh with the rebels, | 
The rebels were guilty of very great negle& in not 
diſputing the paſſage of the Spey with the royal army; 
and why they did not do it, is not eaſy to be concei- 
ved. Itiappears, from this inſtance, that they were un- 
der a total infatuation. For though all the forces they 
had poſted on the river could not have ſtopped the 
PDuke's paſſage, yet they might have killed him a good 
many men, and exceedingly weakened his force. But 
certainly there was a ſpecial interpoſition of providence 
in this affair; and the antient adage, Quot Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat, may not unfitly be applied on 
this occaſion. However, as the Duke of Cumberland's 
march had ſurpriſed the rehels, and much imbarraſſed 
their 
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It was at laſt agreed to; and accordingly, about eight 
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their counſels, upon hearing of his arrival at Nairn, they 
were much perplexed about what courſe they inould 


ſteer, after having miſſed the golden opportunity of at- 


tacking him in fording the Spey. All their army was not 
then joined, Keppoch, the Maſter of Lovat, Cluny 
Macpherſon, and many of the recruits of Glengary's and 


other regiments, were not come up. There was a party 


at Cromarty ; and a ſtrong detachment, conliltiag or 
1600 men, in Sutherland, and Lord Rea's country, un- 
der the command of Lord Cromarty, Glengyle, Glen» 


Carnock, and Bariſdale. But all the parties were ex- 


pected in a few days. Their number, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Inverneſs, amounted to 6009 at 
leaſt, all brave and reſolute men. It was at firit pro- 
poſed to retreat to the mountains till their whole body 
ſhould aſſemble, and make a ſummer-campaign of us 
'This was the opinion of all the highland clans, who 
were not for precipitating any thing. But this opinion 
was taxed as timid, and rejected as ſuch: though, per- 
haps, it was the beſt meaſure they could have taken, 
It would certainly have protracted the war, and led the 
royal army a dance after them into their faſtneſſes, 
where the rebels would have vaſt advantages over 
them, and might expect ſuccours from France, ſuffici- 
ent to enable them to make an offenlive war. Others 
were for retreating only for a few days, till their ſcat- 
tered parties ſhould aſſemble, and then give the Duke 
of Cumberland battle in an advantageous ſituation. But 
this opinion could not be carried into execution, as they 
laboured under a total want of proviſions, and had no 
money to purchaſe them: ſo that they were reduced 


to the fad dilemma, either to fight, ſtarve, or dilperle, 


The laſt expedient propoſed for extiicating themlelves 
from their difficulties, was, to ſurpriſe the royal arm 

in their camp at Nairn in the night of the 15th. All 
the clans, with their pretended prince, were keen for 
this night-attack, and ſeemed to be poſitive of ſucceſs, 


at 
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at night, the rebel-army, conſiſting of ahout 5000 men, 
marched from Culloden moor, where they had drawn 
up in order of battle in the forenoon, in expectation of 
the Duke's advancing from Nairn, Lord G, Murr 
was in the van, Lord J. Drummond in the centre, and 
the Duke of Perth, with the prince-pretender and Fitz- 
| James's horſe, in the rear. The van marched ver 
quick, but the rear very flow. The former had got 
to Culraick, within four miles of Nairn, by one o'clock 
in the morning; but the latter was a good way behind. 
Here a halt was made to give time to the rear to come 
up. When they had both come to that place, it was 
near two o'clock, and they could plainly ſee the fires 
in the Duke of Cumberland's camp. Fearing the 
were diſcovered, that the King's army was Ne 
and that the ſun would be up before they could reach 
Nairn, and form themſelves, it was agreed to lay aſide 
the attempt, and return immediately to Culloden. Ac- 
cordingly, they ſet out on their return, and came to 
Culloden a little before eight o'clock in the mornin 
of Wedneſday the 16th, not a little fatigued a 
hungry, having travelled that night at leaſt fifteen miles, 
and having but little proviſion to refreſh them. Their 
Joſs of the Hazard ſloop was now ſenſibly felt. | 
What chiefly induced the rebels to this attempt, 
was, the apprehenſion that the King's troops would all 
be drunk and aſleep; that they would all be in ſuch 
confuſion, that they could not withſtand the rude ſhock 
of the highlanders, and would therefore become an 
eaſy prey. But they were miſtaken: the Duke was 
very well appriſed of the defign, and was prepared to 
give them a proper reception. For as ſoon as the re- 
bels reached Culraick, the drums beat, and the army 
was ordered to march to attack them on the road. 
Theſe preparations intimidated Charles to advance; 
and therefore he thought proper to return the way he 
came. It was no doubt wiſely reſolved by the rebels 
to attack the royal army by night; and, had they got 
| up 
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up undiſcovered before it was light, they might have 
made ſome. impreſſion, and cut off part of them. But 
it is thought they could not have totally routed the 
King's army; for they lay all night on their arms, and 
their cannon were planted, Providence here again 
baffled the crafty deſigns of the enemy; and this 
attempt only tended to weaken them, and render 
them leſs fit for action next day, | | 
The hour was now approaching which was to de- 
termine all the towering expectations of the rebels, 
and repreſs their inſolence: now the fatal time drew 
nigh, when their eee prince, who had for ſeves 
ral months traverſed the country, and cauſed his terror 
every where, muſt yield to the gallant troops of him 
whom he had been taught to conſider as the uſurper of 
his and his father's rights; have his army routed, 
broke, and ſcattered, and he himſelf be a fugitive, with- 
out men, money, or attendants, to the grief and vexa- 
tion of every Jacobite in the kingdom. The highland 
ſavages principally depended on their perſonal ſtiength 
and wild bravery, and their dexterity in managing the 
broad ſword : but the royal forces, headed by a Prince 
of the blood, were now ready to encounter them, 
notwithſtanding all their boaſted ſkill and courage. 
What will not intrepid courage, under proper manages 
ment, and a good cauſe, under the benediction of the 

God of armies, atchieve ? 
The royal army decamped from Nairn, April 16. 
at five o'clock in the morning, marching in three co- 
lumns, of five battalions each. The artiltery and bag- 
gage followed the firſt column upon the right, and the 
cavalry made a fourth column on the left, After they 
Had marched about eight miles, their advanced guard, 
compoled of about 40 of Kingſton's horſe, and the 
highlanders, led by the Quartermaſter- General Bland, 
perceived the rebels at ſome diſtance. making a motion 
towards them on the left; upon which the royal army 
immediately formed: but finding the rebels did not 
e ä adyance, 
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advance, they proceeded half a mile forwards with fix- 
ed bayonets ; and, after paſſing a moraſs, came in full 
view of the rebels, who were drawn up 1n line of bat- 
tle, behind ſome huts and old walls, in a line with Cul- 
loden houſe. OE 
The royal army immediately began to form. The 
front-line conſiſted of fix battalions, thoſe of St Clair 
(Royal Scots), Cholmondeley, Price, Scots fuſileers, 
Monro, and Barrel, commanded by the Earl of Al- 


| bemarle ; who had two pieces of eannon placed in all 


the intermediate ſpaces between each of the battalions ; 
and the flanks were ſecured by the two regiments of 
dragoons, Cobham's, under the Earl of Ancrum, 
eldeſt ſon of the Marquis of Lothian, on the right; 
and Mark Kerr's, under Generals Hawley and Bland, 
on the left. The ſecond line was compoſed of five 
battalions, thoſe of Fleming, Wolfe, Ligonier, Sem- 


pill, and Bligh, under Maj.-Gen, Huſke ; ſo diſpo- 


ſed as to front the openings of the firſt line. The 
reſerve conſiſted of the remaining four battalions, 
thoſe of Howard, Pulteney, Battereau, and Blake- 
ney, led by Brig. Mordaunt ; having Kingſton's horſe, 
equally diſpoſed, on either flank. The Argyleſhire 
bighlanders were poſted to guard the baggage. This 
was one of the moſt prudent diſpoſitions that could be 
deviſed ; becauſe, if one column failed, a fecond ſup- 
ported ; and if that failed, a third was ready : nor 
could the rebels break one regiment, without meeting 
with another. On the other hand, the front of the 
rebel- army was formed by the clans, in thirteen divi- 


ſions, under their reſpective chiefs z the diſpoſition be- 


ivg made by Mr Sullivan, Upon the right of all were 
about 40 of the principal gentlemen, who diſmounted, 
becauſe of the difference between their horſes and the 


dragoons; the Athol men were next on the right, then 


the Camerons, the=Stewarts of Appin, Macpherſons, 
Fraſers, the Macintoſhes, the Farquharſons, the Mac- 


innons, the Maeleods of Raza, the Macleans, Mace 


donalds 
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donalds of Clanronald, of Keppoch, and of Glengary, 
having four pieces of cannon placed before the Far- 
quharſons and Macinnons in the centre, and four at 
each wing. The centre was commanded by Lord 
J. Drummond, the right wing by Lord G. Murray, 
and the left by the Duke of Perth. On the right of 
the ſecond line were poſted two battalions of the regi- 
ment under Lord Lewis Gordon; next to them were 
two battalions, commanded by Lord Ogilvie; which 
were adjoined to the regiment of Lord J. Drummond, 
headed by his couſin Lord Lewis Drummond, ſon of 
the Earl of Melfort; and the remainder on the left, 
commanded by Lord Kilmarnock and Col. Crichton, 
alias Viſc. Frendraught. The three laſt diviſions pro- 
perly formed the ſecond column, becauſe the firſt divi- 
ſion was poſted in Culloden park, to prevent the King's 
army from breaking down the wall, and flanking the 
rebels. Behind the ſecond line were poſted all the 
rebel-horſe, including the body-guards, Pitſligo's horſe, 
and a ſquadron under Viſc. Strathallan. The whole 
force of the rebels conſiſted of about 8000 men, and 
that of the Duke of much the ſame number ; though 
Lord G. Murray, in his account of the battle, is poſi- 
tive that the former did not exceed 5000 fighting: 
men. This was the actual ſituation of both ar- 

mies on the day of battle. | 
Immediately before the battle, the Duke made the 
following ſpeech to the army. Gentlemen and fel- 
bow-ſeldiers, J have but little time to addreſs myſelf 
to you ; but I think proper to acquaint you, that you 
are inſtantly to engage in defence of your King and 
country, your religion, your liberties and properties; 
and through the juſtice of our cauſe, I make no doubt 
of leading you on to certain victory. Stand but firm, 
and your enemies will ſoon fly before you. But if there 
be any amongſt you, who, through timidity, are diffident 
of their courage and behaviour, which I have not the 
lcaſt reaſon to ſuſpect; or any others, who, through _ 
1 conſcience 
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conſcience or inclination, cannot be zealous or alert in 
performing their duty; it is my deſire that all ſuca 
would immediately retire : and I further declare, they 
ſhall have my free pardon for ſo doing; for I would 
much rather be at the head of one thouſand brave and re- 
ſolute men, than ten thouſand, amongſt whom there are 
ſome, who, by cowardice or miſbehaviour, may diſpirit 
or diforder the troops, and ſo bring diſhonour or diſgrace 
on an army under my command.” - This noble ſpeech 
was anſwered with a general huzza, every man, from the 
meaneſt ſoldier to the general officers, expreſſing the 
greateſt reſolution to encounter any danger under his 
R. Highneſs's conduct. 
When the royal army had advanced within 500 yards 
of the rebels, the Duke found the moraſs on his right 
was ended, which left the right flank quite uncovered 
to them. Lt-Gen, Hawley and Maj.-Gen. Bland had 
before taken Cobham's dragoons from the right to 
Kerr's on the left, on a preſumption that the right 
wing was entirely ſecure, and with an intention to fall 
upon the right flank of the rebels. This occaſioned 
his R. Highneſs immediately to order Kingſton's horſe 
from the reſerve, and a {quadron of Cobham's which 
had been patrolling, to cover his flank ; and Pulteney's 
regiment was ordered from the reſerve to the right of 
the Royal Scots. It was now almoſt one o'clock ; and 
about half an hour after that was ſpent in trying which 
of the two armics ſhould gain the flank of the other. 
The Duke having then ſent Lord Bury forward, 
within 100 yards of the rebels, to reconnoitre ſome- 
what that appeared like a battery, the rebels thereupon 
immediately began firing their cannon ; which were ex- 
tremely ill ſerved and ill pointed. The firing was ioſtantly 
returned by the royal army; and the grape-ſhot made 
ſuch terrible havock amongſt the rebels, that open lanes 
appeared through molt of their ranks, This put the 
rebels in the utmoſt confuſion ; they trembled at e- 
very diſcharge of the artillery ; had no heart to that 
way 
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way of fighting; and therefore made a puſh on the 
right of the King's army, where the Duke had placed 
himſelf to receive them. The left wing of the rebels 
came running down in their wild and deſperate manner, 
three ſeveral times, within 100 yards of the Duke's 
right wing, firing their piſtols and brandiſhing their 
{words : but the Royals and Pulteney's hardly took 
their muſkets from their ſhoulders ; ſo that, after theſe 
faint attempts to draw the royal army forward, the re- 
bels made off, and bent their whole force on the left 
of the royal army, where their right ſomewhat out- 
flanked Barrel's regiment, and where they diſcharged all 
their fury. This was perceived by Maj.-Gen. Haſke, 
: who immediately ordered the regiments of Bligh and 
Sempill to advance from the ſecond line, and fire upon 
thoſe who had outflanked Barrel's, which foon repulſed 
them; while the regiments of Barrel and Monro were 
briſkly engaged with their bayonets in the front, where 
they did incredible ſlaughter. The rebels fo obſtinate- 
ly ruſhed on their deaths, that there was ſcarce an of- 
ficer or ſoldier in Barrel's regiment, or in that part of 
Monro's which engaged, who did not kill one or two 
men each with their bayonets and ſpontoons, which 
were mol of them bent with the Molence of the thruſts. 
In the mean time the royal cannon kept a continual . 
| fire with cartridge-ſhot, and ſtrewed the ground with 
carcaſes. But though the rebels were intimidated at 
this ſctne of deſtruction, their commanders forced 
them down; and they run with ſuch impetuoſity. that 
the regiments of Barrel and Monro were obliged to 
make an opening to let them paſs; and then cloſing 
their ranks, ſome battalions of the rebels were mi- 
ſcrably put to death, between the front and ſecond 
hnes of the royal army. To complete the total de- 
ſtruction of the rebels, Lt-Gen. Hawley with the dra- 
- goons, and a party of the Argyleſkiremen, advanced a- 
bout on the left, and broke down the park-wall which 
ganked the rebels left wing, where they defeated a _ 
U 2 . el 


Fanks, Upon which jt was judged proper to attack. 
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bel-detachment under Lord Lewis Gordon, The dra- 
goons then came down on the rear of the centre- 
column of the rebels ſecond line, where they made a 
prodigious ſlaughter : and, about the ſame time, King- 
ſton's horſe wheeled off from the right, pierced through 
the left wing of the rebels front-line, and penetrated 
to the centre-column of their ſecond line, where they 
attacked that column in front, while the dragoons were 
attacking the rear. This occaſioned a dreadful car- 
nage. The royal cavalry ſoon diſperſed the rebel- 
reſerve; the clans were entirely ſurrounded; the roy- 
al infantry was cloſe on their front, while the cavalry 
advanced on their rear ; and, thus hemmed in, they 
periſhed in heaps, unaſſiſted by the French, who ſcarce 
fired a ſhot. It was now two o'clock. The rebels 
had maintained the engagement for 35 minutes ; had 


Fought deſperately; but were now cbliged to fly in a 


general confuſion, ſtriving every one who ſhould be 
foremoſt in the flight, Precipitate was the flight, cloſe 


the purſuit, and terrible the ſlaughter: for Lord An- 


crum was ordered to purſue with the cavalry as far as 
he could; who did it ſo effectually, that not only the 
field of battle, but the road to Inverneſs, for four miles, 
was covered with mangled or dead bodies; and the 
flaughter was ſo undiſtinguiſhed, that many of the poor 
inhabitants of Inverneſs, who had come out of curioſi- 
ty to ſee the battle, being clad in the highland dreſs, 


and therefore impoſſible to be diſtinguiſhed, were in- 


diſcriminately putto the ſword among the fugitive rebels. 
This is the ſubſtance of the accounts publiſhed on 
the King's fide. To which it will got be improper to 
ſubjoin that given by Lord G. Murray, which fully 
confirms it. . 
« Both armies being fully formed (ſays he), the can- 
nonading began on both ſides.— The highlanders were 
much galled by the enemy's cannon, and were growing 
ſo impatient, that they were like to break through their 


and 
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and orders were given accordingly. The left wing 
did not go in ſword in hand, imagining they ſhould be 
flanked by a regiment of foot, and fome horſe, which 
the enemy brought up about that time from their ſe- 
cond line or corps de reſerve. When the right wing 
were within piſtol-ſhot of the enemy, they received a 
molt terrible fire, not only in front, but alſo in flank, 
from a ſide · battery; notwithſtanding which, they went 
in ſword in hand, after giving their fire cloſe to the ene- 
my; and though they were received by them with 
their ſpontoons and bayonets, the two regiments of 
foot that were on the enemy's left, would have been 
entirely cut to pieces, had they not been immediately 
ſupported by two other regiments from their ſecond 
line. As it was, theſe two regiments (Barrel's and 
Monro's) had above 200 men killed and wounded. 
Two regiments of dragoons coming up on the ſame 
fide, entirely broke that wing of the highlanders; and 
though three battalions of the right of the ſecond line 
were brought up, and gave their fire very well ; yet 
the ground and every thing elſe was ſo favourable to 
the enemy, that nothing could be done, but a total rout 
enſued,” | | 

Such was the fate of this memorable battle, which 
extinguiſhed a wicked and unnatural rebellion, headed 
by the ſon of a Popith pretender, and delivered the 
kingdom from many grievous calamities it had for ſome 
months laboured under, and freed the loyal inhabitants 
from their fears of an inundation of Popery and arbi- 
trary power, worſe and more pernicious than Egyptian 
bondage. The rebels had upwards of 2000 men killed 
on the field of battle and in the purſuit, and 326 men 
were taken priſoners; beſides 222 French, who had ex- 
erted themſelves in covering the retreat, and ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners, at Inverneſs, to Gen. Bland®, Of 
2 | | the 


* That a greater. number of the rebels was not taken, was 
wiftneſs of their flight, who in this caſe thought a 


awing to the 1 
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the rebel-officers were killed Lord Strathallan, Robert 
Mercer of Aldie, Lachlan Maclachlan of that ilk, 
Alexander Macgillisray of Dunmaglaſs, Colonels Fra- 
fer, Mackenzie, and Macintoſh, Maj. Macbain, and 
many others, The Ear] of Kilmarnock, Col. Farquhar- 
ſon, Sir John Wedderburn, Col. Ker, Maj. Stewart, 
Maj. Maclachlan, and many other officers, were taken, 


There were alſo taken ſome rebel-ladies, ſuch as Lady 
Ogilvie, Lady Kinloch, Lady Gordon, the Laird of Mac- 
intoſh's wife, Shirlock's Lady, and one Mrs Williams, 


Some of theſe had followed their huſbands, out of con- 
Jugal affection; but others, as Lady Macintoſh, whoſe 
huſband was zealous for the government, forgetting the 
modelty and ſoftneſs of their ſex, had taken up arms, 
and headed troops for the young pretender, who was 
the idol of the Jacobite ladies. Lord Fortroſe's wife was 
alſo one of thoſe Amazon heroines; and Sec. Murray's 
wife followed the rebel - army in a military habit; as did 
ſome others. But Lady Kilmarnock, who had been nur- 


fed up in all the bigotry and madneſs of Jacobitiſm, was 


ſo far from encouraging her Lord to join in the frantic 
attempt, that ſhe earneſtly diſſuaded him from it; though 
her family's intereſt muſt have been promoted by the 
ſucceſs of the rebellion. Among the French who ſur- 
rendered at Inverneſs, were Brig, Stapleton, Lord Lewis 
Drummond. Col. Macdonell, - the Marquis de Guilles 
(commonly ſtyled the French ambaſſador), and forty- 
ſeven other officers. There were taken 22 pieces of 
cannon, 2320 firelocks, 190 broad ſwords, 1500 
muſket-cartridges, 1019 ſhot for ordnance, 500 lb. 
muſket-ſhot, 37 barrels of powder, 22 ammunition- 
carts, beſides tents, cantines, pouches and cartouch-boxes, 


Piſtols, 


pair of heels worth two pair of hands; to the wearineſs of the 
royal forces, and their unacquaintance with the different roads 
of eſcape ; but not to a general carnage, or refuſal of quarter to 
ſuch as asked it, as the Jacobites falſely gave out. This indeed 
would have been the caſe had the rebels proved victorious, as 
Can calily be made appear. | 
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Piſtols, and ſaddles. Sixteen colours and ſtandards were 
alſo taken, all which were afterwards burnt, at Edin- 
burgh, by the hands of the common hangman, The 

royal army had 50 men killed, 259 woundd, and x 
miſhag; in all 310. Among the former was Capt. 
Lord Robert Kerr, {on to the Marquis of Lothian, and 


among the latter, Lt-Col. Rich, both of Barrel's regi- 


ment; but no other perſon of diſtinction was either a- 
mong the dead or wounded. Lord Robert Kerr, not 
obſerving when his regiment gave way, had remained a 
few yards forwards alone. He had ſtruck his pike in- 
to the body of a highland officer; but before he could 
diſengage himſelf, was ſurrounded, and cut to pieces. 

The rebels had flattered themſelves with the certain 
hope of defeating the King's army, and had reſolved 
to cut off every man of them that ſhould fall into their 
hands. As an evidence of this, there was found in one 
of the pockets of the rebel-priſoners, an order, dated 
April 15, and ſigned, By his Royal Higbneſi's com- 


mand, George Murray Lt-Gen, direQing © every per- 


ſon to attach himſelf to ſome corps of the army, and 
remain with that corps night and day, until the battle 
and purſuit ſhould be finally over; and to give no quar- 


ter to the Elector [of Hanover's | troops on any account 


29 


whatever,” This barbarous order was univerſally diſ- 
owned by the rebel - priſoners, who alledged they knew 
nothing about it. Among others, Lord Kilmarnock 
proteſted he never knew for heard of any ſuch thing, 
_ till he was ſome days a priſoner at Inverneſs; and that 
he could not give credit to the report of it, till he was aſ- 
{ured the Duke had got the original order, ſigned, George 
Murray. No notice was taken of it in any of the ac- 
counts publiſhed by the government: which made many 
diſſbelieve it. But though it might be true, that Lord 
Kilmarnock and other rebel - chiefs never ſaw it, yet I 
am aſſured ſuch an order was found, ſigned as above; 
which had the effect to exaſperate the King's troops, 


and induced them to deal pretty roughly with ſeveral 
rebely 
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rebels who afterwards fell into their hands: for they 
juſtly conceived it to be one of the moſt cruel orders 
that had ever been iſſued in any civilized country, and 
a ſad preſage of what the loyal ſubjects of G. Britain 
would have been expoſed to, had the rebellion ſuc- 
ceeded. | | | 
The day before this famous battle, the Earl of Su- 
therland's people performed a very intereſting piece of 
ſervice to their king and country, which ought not to 
be forgot. I have already taken notice of the Earl of 
Cromarty's having penetrated into Sutherland at the 
head of a very ſtrong party. There his Lordſbip ra- 
vaged and haraſſed that poor country; while the Su- 
therlands and Mackays endeavoured to oppoſe his pro- 
ceedings. Three companies of the Sutherland militia 
had kept in a body, notwithſtanding Cromarty's efforts 
to diſperſe or ſeize them. Their captains, Mr Suther- 
land younger of Sibberſcroſs, and Meſſ. Gray and Mac- 
aliſter, the Earl's factors, had determined to diflodge 
the rebels from Dunrobin, the Earl's ſeat, and to at- 
tack them at any rate. For this purpoſe they march- 
ed to the back of a hill north- welt of Dunrobin, and 
finding that the rebels, amounting to 500 men, were 
on their march from Dunrobin, they ſent Enſ. Mackay 
with 26 men to haraſs their rear, in their way to the 
ferry of Golſpie. Mean time Cromarty having left 
Dunrobin, was following after his men; but was fired 
at ſo briſkly by a party poſted in Golſpie churchyard, 
that he was obliged to retreat back to Dunrobin. On 
notice of his Lordſhip's diſtreſs, his men marched back 
to his relief; ſo that the 26 men of the Sutherland mi- 
litia, unable to cope with ſuch a body, were obliged 
to retire. . By this time the three companies above 
mentioned began to march down the hill; and the re- 
bels thinking they were far more numerous than they 
really wcre, fell to retreat in a panic towards the fer- 
ry. The militia immediately purſued, came in upon 
their left flank, and ſoon routed them, A conſiderable 
| | number 
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number was killed and drowned, and 178 private men 
| were taken priſoners. Cromarty held out Dunrobin 
houſe till the evening; when deſpairing of relief, and 
fearing to have the houſe burnt about his ears, he and 
all his officers ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 
They were next day and the following put on board 
the Hawk and Hound ſloops of war then lying off Cro- 
marty; from whence they were conveyed to Inverneſs, - 
where they arrived on the 18th. On this occaſion were 
taken the Earl of Cromarty, Lord Macleod his eldeſt 
ſon, Lt-Col. Kendall, in the Spaniſh ſervice, and nine 
other officers, together with about 1 200 l. Ster. In this 
whole affair the militia had not a man killed, and not 
above ſix wounded. I wiſh I could have informed the 
world, that the loyal Earl of Sutherland had met with a 
ſuitable reward for this ſignal ſervice done his country: 
but though his Lordſhip's family declared early in fa- 

your of the revolution, and did great ſervice to the 
government againſt the rebellion in 1715; and though 
he himſelf ated with diſtinguiſhing zeal againſt the pre- 
ſent rebellion, and his people, by the aforementioned 
memorable exploit, contributed not a little to the glo- 
rious victory at Culloden; yet he was the very next 
year deprived of his ſeat in the houſe of Lords, and 
turned out of a very lucrative poſt in the government, 
that of Preſident of the court of Police in Scotland, 
worth 2008 l. a-year, in order to give place to a noble- 
man, who, though of known zeal and attachment to the 
government, had in this time of danger done nothing. 

The news of the defeat of the rebels having reach- 

ed Edinburgh late on Saturday night April 19. it was 
notified to the inhabitants, next morning at two o'clack, 
by a round of the great guns from the caſtle, which 
was anſwered by his Majeſty's ſhips of war in Leith 
road, And the joyful news reached London on the 

23d. Lord Bury was diſpatched from Inverneſs the 

night of the battle, at ſeven o'clock, with an account 
of n to the King, He came by ſea to Northberwick, 


where 


ea 
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where he landed on the 21ſt, and then ſet out poſt for 
London, where he arrived in the morning of the 24th 
That day there * age extraordinary public rejoj- 


cings, both at London and Edinburgh, on account of 
this important victory; which foon became general al] 
over the kingdom, to the confuſion of the ſlaves to. paſ- 
five obedience and non- reſiſtance. This year the Duke's 
birthday was ſolemnized after a moſt diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner throughout the whole kingdom; an anniverſary 
which had not before been publicly obſerved. 
His R. Highneſs arrived at Inverneſs in the evening 
of 'the battle, where he was received with the greateſt 
Joy as their deliverer from the heavy yoke of the re- 
bels. Here he fixed his head quarters for ſome time, 
and ſent out parties every where in purſuit of the fugi- 
tive rebels; who met with great fucceſs. Many were 
apprehended and impriſoned ; and others, who were ſo 
obſtinate as not to yield, were killed without ceremony, 
their habitatioos deſtroyed, and their eftates and goods 
plundered. But moſt of the principal officers who had 
eſcaped the ſword, found means to get to France, 
The Duke of Perth, Lord John Drummond, Lord El- 
cho, Sir Thomas Sheridan, John Hay of Reſtalrig, Mr 
Buchanan, Ze, made their eſcape May 4. on board 
two French men of war from Ariſaig. The Duke of 
Perth was in a bad ſtate of health when he imbarked, 
and died on the 1 1th, before he reached France. Lord 
John his brother, who aſſumed the pretended title, 
died at the ſiege of Bergen-op-zoom in 1747. Others 
eſcaped to Norway, and from thence to France, ſuch 
as Lord Opilvie, the titular Viſcount of Dundee, Fletch- 
er of Benſchie, Hunter of Burnſide, Oc. | 
I be prince-pretender had eſcaped from the battle, 
with a few choſen friends, ſuch as Sheridan, Sir David 
Murray, Mr Alexander Macleod, Mr John Hay, Meff. 
© Sullivan and O Neille, '&c. and got to Gortuleg the 
evening of the battle. Here he had an interview with 
Lord Loyat, who was there ſculking. His Lordſhip, 
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who had often ſaid he was the liſe and ſpirit of the pre- 
tender's intereſt in the highlands, warmly exhorted the 
young Chevalier not to deſpond, but think of retrie- 
ving his affairs, promiſing him all the aſſiſtance in his 
power. But Sullivan diſſuaded the adventurer to liſt; 
en to any ſuch idle advices, well knowing that his 
affairs were then quite deſperate. He did not lodge 
at Gortuleg all night, but ſet out in his flight. 
He then wandered about as an exile, expoſed to all the 
inconveniencies of cold, hunger, thirlt, and weari- 
neſs; was obliged often to change his dreſs, and aſſume 
various habits; was frequently in danger of being ap- 
prehended, and ſometimes very narrowly eſcaped. 
Sometimes he had attendants, and ſometimes none. 
Some females were particularly kind to him, and great- 
ly helped him to facilitate his eſcape. At length, af- 
ter a peregrination of full five months, he, with Lo- 
chiel, Dr Archibald Cameron, Lochiel's brother, John 
Roy Stewart, Gc. got on board the Bellona, a priva- 
teer of Nantes, of 36 carriage · guns, 12 ſwivels, and 
340 men, at Moidart. Setting ſail from thence Sep- 
tember 20. he landed on the 29th at Roſcou, about 
chree miles welt of Morlaix, having narrowly eſcaped 
a Britiſh ſquadron then on the coaſt of Britany. He 
was, when he imbarked, (ſays a late hiſtorian), clad in 
a ſhort coat of black frieze, threadbare, over which 
was 2 common highland plaid, girt round him by a 
belt, from whence depended a piſtol and a dagger. He 
had not been ſhifted for many weeks: his ſhoes and 
{tockings hung in tatters on his feet and legs. His eyes 
were hollow, his viſage wan, and his conſtitution greatly 
impaired by famine and fatigue.” But whatever hard- 
ſhips he had undergone, he might have had terrible 
qualms of conſcience, for having been the wicked cauſe 
of ſo much bloodſhed, rapine, and deſolation. Many 
innocent people were, by means of his curſed ambiti- 
on, involved in the moſt horrid calamities, many uſe- 
ful lives were ſacrificed in his quarrel, trade and 
| X 3 manufactures 
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manufactures ſuffered a total ſtagnation, and his infa- 
tuated followers were ruined, and baniſhed their coun- 
try. So that it may well be ſaid, that as his ſup- 
poſed predeceſſors had been a plague to the Britiſh na- 
tion, ſo was this adventurous youth, and eſpecially to 
the Papiſts and Jacobites, thoſe inveterate enemies to 

the religion and liberties of their native country *. 
The rebellion being happily extinguiſhed, the loyal 
inhabitants of Scotland were freed from thoſe calami- 
ties and terrors which had hung over them for near 
nine months, and they very deſervedly beſtowed the 
higheſt encomiums on the Duke of Cumberland, whoſe 
courage and conduct, under the influence of Providence, 
had effected their deliverance. Every city and borough 
ſtrove who ſhould moſt celebrate the magnanimous he- 
ro. Congratulatory addreſſes were preſented to his 
Majeſty, by both houſes of parliament, and from all 
parts of G. Britain and Ireland, on this happy occaſi- 
on. The Lords and Commons ordered their public 
thanks to be tranſmitted, by their reſpective ſpeakers, 
to the Duke, for the great and eminent ſervices per- 
formed by him ; and, with the approbation of his Ma- 
jeſty, they ſettled an additional revenue of 25,000 l. 
a-year on his R. Highneſs, and the heirs-male of his 
body, chargeable on the aggregate fund, as an aug- 
mentation of his former revenue of 15,000 l. payable 
out of the civil liſt, | | | : 
I had almoſt forgot to mention, that a ſubſcription 
was opened at Guildhall, London, Nov. 27. 1745, by 
the Lord Mayor and others, for relief of the ſoldiers 
employed during the winter-ſcaſon towards ſuppreſſing 
5 | the 


* T intended to have given a more particular account of the 
proceedings of the troops in their purſuit of the remains of the 
rebels, and of the young pretender's ſculking and eſcape, with 
every thing elſe neceſſary for illuſtrating the hiſtory of that time: 
hut theſe articles, with other particulars of importance, muſt ba 


poſtponed, 
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the rebellion, The committee of managers, out of this 
fund, provided 12,000 pairs of breeches, 12,000 ſhirts, 
10, ooo woollen caps, 10,000 pairs of woollen ſtock- 
ings, 10,000 blankets, 12,000 pairs of knit woollen 
gloves, and 9000 pairs woollen ſpatterdaſhes, for the 
uſe of the army. By the 5th of February 1746, the 
ſubſcription amounted to 18,435 I. of which 5000 l. 
was given to the ſoldiers employed in the battle of Cul» 
loden, 1000 l. to the non-commiſſion officers, and 11, 
each to 150 ſoldiers who had been wounded at the 
battle of Preſton. The remainder was given to cer- 
tain hoſpitals in London. The Edinburgh regiment, 
after having been ſtationed on the ſouth of the Forth 
for ſeizing ſtraggling rebels after the battle of Cullo- 
den, was diſbanded on the 3oth of May 1746; as 
were ſoon after moſt of the regiments raiſed in Eng- 
land by noblemen and gentlemen. 

The Duke, with the main body of his army, march- 
ed from Inverneſs, May 23. and next day arrived at 
Fort Auguſtus. Here he continued ſome time ; from 
- hence he ſent out ſeveral detachments to ſcour the 
country.” In a ſhort time the whole highlands were 
ſubdued and the inhabitants diſarmed : A work that had 
in vain been attempted by the Romans and Saxons; but 
theſe fierce and untradtable people, who had often 
bid defiance to their native kings, were now at [aſt re- 
duced, ſo as hardly ever to be in a capacity to raiſe a 
new rebellion. The Heſhan troops imbarked at Burnt- 
iſland, and ſailed from Leith road June 10, and ar- 
rived at Williamſtadt on the 18th. They were under 
the command of the Earl of Crawfurd ; as Pr. Frede- 
rick had gone to London. The Nuke, leaving the 


command of the army to Lt-Gen, William Earl of 
Albemarle, ſet out from Fort Auguſtus July 10. and 


arrived at London on the 25th, The molt ſincere te- 
ſtimonies of eſteem and gratitude were every where 
ſhewn his R. Highneſs ; though, at his own deſire, pu- 
blic rejoicings were often forbid, 
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A ſolemn thankſgiving for the victory at Culloden 
was oblerved throughout Scotland on the 26th of June; 
and in England on the gth of October. In England, 
the day was ſolemnized, not only by people's attend- 
ing divine worſhip, but alſo by ringing of bells, muſic, 
bookires, illuminations, firing of guns, entertainments, 
©c. ; and, in ſeveral places, the devil, the Pope, and 
the pretender, were burnt in effigic. They muſt be 
grolsly, ignorant, or immerſed in ſuperſtition, who can 
imagine the Deity can be pleaſed with ſuch fooleries, as 
parts of divine worſhip, - oP | 
It was now neceſſary, that thoſe who had violated 
their fidelity and allegiance to their injured ſovereign, 
and involved their country in ſuch calamity and confu- 
ſion, ſhould atone for their crimes by ſatisfying the de- 
mands of public juſtice. An act of attainder was paſ- 
ſed June 4. againſt the principal perſors concerned in 
the rebellion; whereby the ſeveral perſons therein 
named were to ſtand attainted of high treaſon, unleſs 
they ſurrendered themſelves on or before the 12th of 
Joly following; and courts were opened in ſeveral parts 
of England for the trial of the rebels that were in cu- 
ſtody. Of the rebels tried at St Margaret's hill, South» 
wark, ſeventeen were executed at Kennington common, 
viz, on the 30th of July, Francis Townly, George 
Fletcher, Thomas Chadwick, James Dawſon, Thomas 
Deacon, John Berwick, Andrew Blood, Thomas Syddal, 
and David Morgan, Engliſh ;—on the 22d of Auguſt, 

mes Nicolſon, Donald Macdonald, and Walter Ogil- 
vie, Scots; who were all taken at Carlifte ;—and on the 
28th of November, Sir John Wedderburn, John Hae 
milton, governor of Carliſle, Alexander Leith, Alex- 
ander Wood, and James Bradſhaw, Of the rebels 


tried at Carliſle, thirty-three were execated, viz. at 
Harrowby gallows near that city, October 18. Mr Tho- 
mas Coppock, the pretended biſhop of that city, Ed- 
ward Roper, Francis Buchanan of Arnprior, Donald 
Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, Maj. Donald Macdo- 
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nald of Tyendriſh, John Henderſon, John Maenaugh- 
ton, James Brand, and Hugh Cameron; — and Nov. 
15. Sir Archibald Primeroſe of Dunipace, Charles Gor. 
don of Dalperſy, Patrick Murray goldſmith in Stirling, 
Patrick Keir and Alexander Stevenſon wrights in Edig- 
burgh, Robert Reid, John Wallace, and James Mitch- 
ell, all Scots; Molineux Eaton and Thomas Hayes, 
Engliſh; and Barnaby Matthews, Iriſh :—At Bramp- 
ton, Oct, 21. James Innes, Patrick Lindſay, Ronald 
Macdonald, Thomas Park, Peter Taylor, and Mi- 
chael Delard ;—And at Penrith, Oct. 28. Mr Robert 
Lyon (formerly a nonjurant Epiſcopal miniſter at 
Perth), David Home, Andrew Swan, James Harvey, 
John Robottom, Philip Hunt, and Valentine Holt. — 
Of thoſe tried at Yak, twenty-two were executed near 
that city, viz. Nov. f. Capt. George Hamilton of 
Redhouſe, Daniel Fraſer, Edward Clavering, Charles 
Gordon, Benjamin Maſon, James Maine, William Co- 
nolly, William Dempſey, Angus Macdonald, and James 
Sparkes ;—on the 8th, David Rowe, William Hunter, 
John Endſworth, John Maclean, John Macgregor, Si- 
mon Mackenzie, Alexander Parker, Thomas Macgen- 


nis, Archibald Kennedy, James Thomſon, and Michael 


Brady; — and on the 15th, James Reid. . 
William Marquis of Tullibardine, William Earl of 
Kilmarnock, George Earl of Cromarty, Arthur Lord 
Balmerino, and Simon Lord Lovat, were all carried to 


London, and confined in the Tower. Charles Rat- 


eliffe, taking upon him the title of Earl of Derwent- 
water, had been taken on board a French tranſpor 
as mentioned above, and was confined there long be- 
fore the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. The Marquis of 
Tullibardine died in the Tower on the gth of July, 
in the 58th year of his age, adviſing his countrymen 
never more to enter into rebellious meaſures. Bur the 
grand jury for the county of Surrey found bills of 
indictment againſt the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmar- 
dock, and Lord Balmerino, for high tredſon, ig levy. 
e : | ing 
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ing war againſt his Majeſty. Their trials were appoints, 
ed to be in'Weſtminſter-hall on the 28th of Joly. Phi- 
lip Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, was appointed Lord High Steward for that 
. purpoſe. On the day appointed they were ſeverally 
brought to the bar, and allowed counſel. The -two 
Earls pleaded Guilty, and in very pathetic ſpeeches re- 
commended themſelves to his Majeſty's mercy. But 
Lord Balmerino pleaded Not guilty, denying that he 
had been at Carliſle at the time ſpecified in the in- 
dictment. Witneſſes were thenjexamined ; by whom 
it was proved, that his Lordſhip entered Carliſle, tho? 
not on the day ſpecified in the indictment, at the head 
of a regiment of horſe, with his ſword drawn. He 
alſo made an exception; but it was over- ruled. He 
was unanimouſly found guilty ; as the judges being 
asked with regard to the ouvert act, had declared, 
that it was not material, as other facts were proved be- 
yond contradiction. The three peers were again brought 
to the bar on the 3zoth; when the two Earls recom- 
mended themſelves to the royal elemeney; but Bal- 
merino moved an exception in arreſt of judgment; 
pleading, that an indictment could not be found in the 
county of Surrey, ſor a erime laid to be committed at 
Carliſle, in December preceding; in regard the act of 
parliament ordaining the rebels to be tried in ſuch coun- 
ties as the King ſhould appoint, which was not paſſed 
till March, could not have a retroſpet. But being 
ſatisfied, by counſel, of the futility of this plea, he 
ſubmitted to the court. The Lord High Steward then 
pronounced ſentence of death on the criminals, 

Lord Cromarty had been colleQor of the biſho 
rents in Scotland, which he had been allowed to appl 
to his own uſe, without being called to account 3 and 
therefore his crime muſt appear a ſhocking inſtance 
of ingratitade, Great application was, however, made 
in his behalf, The caſe of his numerous family, and 
that of his wife, deſcended of a loyal family, were 
28 | | ſtrong 
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ſtrong motives in his favour. His life was therefore 
ſpared, and he lives to this day a ſtanding monument 
of undeſerved clemency. Lord Kilmarnock was a no- 


bleman of fine parts, of a graceful appearance, and a 


molt engaging addreſs ; had been educated in revolu- 
tion-principles, and, in the commencement of the te- 
bellion, had ſpirited up his vaſſals to oppoſe it: but 
having for ſome years enjoyed a penſion from the 


crown, which had been withdrawn a little before 


Charles's arrival in Scotland, he was exaſperated at 
the ſuppoſed affront, and partly in reſentment for that, 
and partly with a view of obtaining the opulent eſtate 
of Linlithgow and Callender, the original -property of 
his wife, as heir to her attainted father, the Earl of 


Linlithgow and Callender, he joined in the wicked at- 


tempt. Arthur Lord Balmerino had been a hardened 
rebel: and though he had been pardoned for his ac- 
ceſſion to the rebellion in 1715, by his preſent Ma- 
jeſty ; yet gratitude to his gracious beaefactor could 
not reſtrain him from joining with the enemies of his 
crown and kingdoms. He had ſucceeded to the title 
only in January preceding, upon the death of his el- 
der brother without iſſue, and had never poſſeſſed the 
eſtate. . 

Lord Kilmarnock preſented very moving petitions 
to the King, the Prince, and the Duke ; but in vain, 
It was his Lordſhip's misfortune, that he had . incurred 
the diſpleaſure of a certain great perſonage, for alled- 
ged cruelty to the priſoners taken before the battle of 
Culloden, for advifing or approving of the barbarous 
order for giving no quarter to his Majeſty's troops at 
that battle, and diſſimulation as to the method of his 
having been taken. And it is ſaid, that that great per- 
ſonage was implacable in his reſentment; and therefore 


would liſten to no overture of elemency. Pity, how- 
ever, it was, that this Noble Lord did not partake of 


the royal mercy, when he was a liacere penit-nt, 
and would have dedicated the remainder of his life to 
_ Y the 
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the ſervice of his Majeſty and the royal family. Lord 
| Balmerino never petitioned for life; but reſolved tc 
die, as he had lived, an obdured Jacobite, elated with 
the preſumptuous hope of eternal felicity as the reward 
of his crimes. | 9 
The two Lords were accordingly executed on 
Tower- hill Aug. 18. Kilmarnock was in the 42d year 
of bis age. He behaved with ſuch decency and compo- 
ſure as excited a general pity among the numerous 
croud of ſpectators. His whole deportment ſhewed 
bim deeply ſenſible of the nature of his crime; he 
declared himſelf a Proteſtant, and thoroughly ſatisſied 
with the legality of K. George's title to the throne; 
and, almolt with his dying breath, heartily prayed for 
the preſervation of his Majeſty and the whole royal 
family.— Lord Balmerino was in his 58th year, and 
diſcovered ſuch reſolution and intrepidity, as plainly 
ſnewed he acted on principle. He declared that his 
reſolute behaviour was the effect of confidence in God, 
and a good conſcience ; and that he ſhould diſſemble 
if he ſhewed any ſigns of fear. Balmerino (ſays a 
late hiſtorian) had been bred to arms, and aRQed upon 
principle: he was unpoliſhed in his manners, brave, 
rough, and reſolute, eyed the implements of death 
With the molt careleſs familiarity, and ſeemed to tii- 
umph in his ſufferings.” Balmerino's behaviour was 
called, by his Jacobite friends, heroiſm, and an evi- 
dence of the goodneſs of his principles, and of the 
cauſe he had been engaged in. But upon this it may 
de obſerved, That we can, in no cafe, from the mere 
boldneſs and intrepidity of the ſufferer, infer the good- 
neſs of his principles. For we may even ſuppoſe a 
man, who has acted a part in all the barbarous and di- 
abolical cruelties of the inquiſition, to be ſupported in 
the hour of death, quite above fear, and even to a 
degree of exultation, by reflection on his ardent zeal, 
for the ſuppreſſion of what he ſuppoſes to de hereſy, 
and for the honour of God, though exerted, in ſuch 
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inſtances as the God of ww muſt neceſſarily abhor. 
The preſumptions of enthuſiaſm are always more for- 

ward and aſſuming, than the confidence inſpired by ra- 
tional religion, Nothing can be more repugnant to 
common reaſon, nor a groſſer reflection on the wiſdom 
and juſtice of the Supreme Being, than to ſuppoſe, that 
he intended the greateſt part of his reaſonable creatures 
for ſlaves, and has eltablithed the lineal hereditary in- 
defeaſible right of tyrants, to haraſs and oppreſs man- 


kind. Even tranſubſtantiation itſelf cannot be eſteem- 


ed a doctrine more abſurd or impious. And to found 


a title to the favour of God upon zeal or attachment 


to ſuch an abſurd and helliſh doctrine, is a high affront 
to the God of heaven, and contrary to the whole doc- 
trine of revealed religion. This indurated rebel muſt, 
however, pals for a hero, and be inrolled in the regi- 

ſter of Jacobitiſh ſaints. 5 E 
Very different indeed was the caſe of the unfortu- 
nate Lord Kilmarnock, His temper was ſuſceptible 
of more tenderneſs ; his crime was the effe& of a ſud- 
den guſt of temporary views, of which he was aſha- 
med long before he was in danger; he trembled amidſt 
the inconſiderable advantages gained by the rebels, 
and was all along under this dreadful and affecting 
conviction, that his own ſafety, and that of his coun- 
try, were incompatible. Theſe wounds in his conſci- 
ence, and a very rational, perhaps ſalutary diffidence 
in his repentance, .made death not only ſerious, but 
dreadful to him. The roughneſs of Balmerino's na- 
ture prevented his feeling, and his military courſe of 
life had reconciled him to the fight of death. There 
remained, therefore, nothing here that could fright 
him. As to hereafter, the errors of his education ſet 
him at eaſe. To him neither the thing nor the con- 
ſequences were terrible: momentary pain {ſeemed a 
ſmall price to pay for eternal reſt. Thus be made a 
leap into the dark, in full aſſurance that his abſurd 
principles, and the wicked cauſe for which he ſuffered, 
BD 1 2 | but 
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but which to him ſeemed agreeable to the will of God · 
would certainly intitle him to eternal happineſs, But © 
very reaſonable man muſt conde mn the impenitent obs 
ſtinacy of the one, and commend the penitent beha- 
viour of the other. 

Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; brother to the Earl of Der · 
wentwater, who was executed for being concerned in 
the former rebellion, was the next ſacrifice to national 
Juſtice. This gentleman had alſo been engaged in that 
rebellion, and was convicted, and received ſentence of 
death; but made his eſcape out of Newgate, and got 
over to France, where he married the Counteſs: dow- 
ager of Newburgh, by whom he had ſeveral chil - 
dren, He had aſſumed the title of Earl of Derwent- 
Water, and had been taken in the Eſperance, in his 
paſſage to Scotland in November 1745. He was ar- 
raigned at the bar of the court of King's bench, Nov. 
24. 1746, on his former ſentence : and the identity of 
his perſon being proved to the ſatis faction of the court, 
they made a rule for his execution, in purſuance of his 
former ſentence. He was accordingly executed on 
Tower hill, Dec. 8. He was in the 53d year of his 

age, declared himſelf a Roman-Catholic, and behaved 
With great compoſure and ſerenity of mind. 
I be next conſiderable perſonage who fell a victim 

to his offended King and country, was the famous Si- 
mon Fraſer, Lord Lovat. He had been a rebel a- 
gaioſt K. William and Q. Anne; but on the acceſſion 
of K. George I. to the Britiſh crown, he renounced his 
connections with the pretender, and having in view to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the eſtate of Lovat, he eſpouſed 
K. George's cauſe, and did very eſſential ſervice to the 
government. For which he obtaided a pardon, got 
the eſtate, received a penſion, and was made captain 
of one of the highland independent companies. Bur 


having been deprived of his company. and his penſion 
being withdrawn, he proved a ſecret, and therefore more 
dangerous enemy to the government. He had ac+ 
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quired a vaſt eſtate, and obtained a conſiderable inter- 
eſt in the highlands, where his power was feared, but 
his perſon diſregarded. © He was (ſays a Jate'hitto- 
rian) bold, enterprifing, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, 
cruel, and deceitfal: but his character was chiefly 
marked by a ſpecies of low cunning and diſſimulation; 
which, however, overihot his purpoſe, and contributed 
to his own ruin,” The houſe of Commons exhibited 
an impeachment againſt him, and appointed ſeveral ma- 
nagers to carry on the proſecution. He was brought to 
trial, in Weſtminlter-hall. March 9. 1747, Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke again acting as Lord High Steward, 
In the courſe of the trial he was proved to have main» 
tained a long and trealonable corre{pondenc: with the 
pretender; to have obtained a commiſhon, trom the 
pretender, of general ot the highlands, and a dual 
patent, by the title ot Duke' of Fraſer ; to have coun» 

tenanced and adviſcd the principal perions in the te- 
bellion, and compelled his fon to jou in it, with his 
clan. The trial laſted ſix days, and on the 7th day, 
March 19. he received ſentence of death. He was 
executed on Tower- hill, Aprii 9. He was in the Soth 
year of his age, profeſſed himſelf to be a Roman- 
Catholic, and died with ail the appearance of tottitude 
aid unconcern. Mr Murray, the young pretender's 
ſecretary, was one of the principal evidences againſt 
him. Notwithſtanding (ſays the aforementioned his 
ſtorian) his age, inſirmities, and the recollection of his 
conſcience, which was ſuppoſed to be not altogether 
void of offence, he died like an old Roman, ſaying, 
Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori. He ſurveyed 
the croud with attention, examined the ax, jeited 
with the executioner, and laid his head upon the block 
with the utmoſt indifference. From this laſt ſcene of 
his life one would have concluded, that he had appro- 
ved himielf a patriot from his youth, and never deviate 
ed from the paths of virtue.” 


It 
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It is fomewhat remarkable, that one Mr Painter, of 
St John s college, Oxford, petitioned to ſuffer in Lo- 
vat's room. But the enthuſiaſt's petition was rejected; 5 
and the old rebel ſatisfied: the juſtice, of his country, 
by having his head ſtruck off for a multitude of crimes. 
He died with intrepid unconcern ; but fell unlamented, 
with the character of an e en a tyrannical ma- 
ſter, husband, and father, and a bad man. 
be laſt that ſuffered was Dr Archibald Cameron, 
brother to Lochiel. He had accompanied the young 
pretender to Scotland in 1945, and eſcaped with him to 
France in September 17 46. Returning to Scotland in the 
beginning of 1753, he-was apprehended March 20. by 
a party from the garriſon of Innerſnaid, was ſent to 
London, and-imprrſoned in the tower. He was carri- 
ed to the court of King's bench May 17. and arraign- | 
ed upon the act of attainder, in which he is named. 
He admitted himſelf to be the identical perſon, and 
vas ſentenced to die. He was accordingly executed 
at Tyburn, on the 17th of june. He profeſſed him · 
ſelf a member of the Epiſcopal church of Scotland, 
1 behaved with great decency and compoſure of pi 
; but juſtihed what he had done. 

"T heſe are all the perſons that ſuffered for this re- 
bellion. And the lenity of the government appeared 
in a diſtinguiſhed manner on this occaſion, in making 
ſo. few ſacrifices. There were 219 perſons tried, of 
whom only 77 were executed, the reſt were reprie- 
ved; ſome of whom obtained a pardon. Of the other 
rebels, ſeveral died in priſon, and many were baniſhed 
to the plantations. It is remarkable, that all who 
| were executed, except Lord Kilmarnock, juſtified 
what they had done, ſaid they died in a good cauſe, 
and declared that they would do the ſame, again, if 
they had lived, Strange obſtinacy ! SIGNS 
inveterate impiety ! af 

On the 17th of June 1747 was paſſed an act for 
his Majeſty's moſt gracious, general, and free pardon. 
Eighty- 
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Eighty· four perſons were excepted out of it, Bills of 
indictment for high treaſon were found againſt forty- 
two of them in the high court of juſticiary at Edin- 
burgh in October 1748; but there have been no fur- 
ther proceedings in the affair ſince that time. ö 
Archibald Macdonell, ſon of Col Macdonell of Bariſ- 
dale, who had been attainted by the act of the zoth'of 
the King, was apprehended July 18. 1753, by a de- 
tachment from the garriſon of Bernera, and committed 
priſoner to Edinburgh caſtle. He was arraigned be- 
fore the juſticiary at Edinburgh, upon the act of at- 
tainder, March 11. 1754- He admitted himſelf to 
be the identical perſon, and received ſentence of death, 
March 30.; but got ſeveral ſucceſſive reprieves, and 
was at laſt reprieved ne die. | e 
Archibald Stewart, Eſq; who had been Lord Provoſt 
of Edinburgh at the commencement of the rebellion, 
and had repteſented that city in parliament, was taken 
into cuſtody, at London, Nov. 30. and impriſon- 
ed in the tower Dec. 13. 1745. He was admit- 
ted to bail Jan. 23. 1747. He was ſerved with cri- 
minal letters, raiſed againſt him by William Grant of 
Preſtongrange, Eſq; his Majeſty's Advocate, charging 
him with negle& of duty and miſbehaviour in his office, 
as chief magiſtrate of Edinburgh, when the rebels got 
poſſeſſion of it. He denied the charge. The libel was 
found relevant Aug. 6. The trial began Oct. 27. and 
ended on the 3iſt. The jury returned their verdict 
Nov. 2. finding, nem. con. the panne] Not guilty. Up- 
on which he was diſmiſſed from the bar. If this 
gentleman really favoured the rebels, of which there 
were not wanting ſuſpicions, it ſeems he managed af- 
fairs with ſo much art and addreſs, that his diſloyalty 
could not be made appear, If he was innocent of the 
charge exhibited againſt him, and did, or intended to act 
the part of a loyal and upright magiſtrate on that impor- 
tant occaſion, his upright intentions would be a ſource of 
comfort to him amidlt the trouble and expence he was 
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afterwards involved in; and his paſt experience wilr- 
ſurely make him ſhy of ever hitkafece taking upon him 
any public office. It appears, however; from his trial, 
that whatever his political principles and views were, 
be certainly doubted and debated the legality of every 
meaſure that was propoſed for the preſervation of the 
city, was extremely averſe to any propoſals for defence, 
ſeemed to liſten with greater attention to the counſels, of 
Jacobite heritors than thoſe of Whigs of the greateſt 
character and ſtance, and might have at leaſt pre- 
ſerved the city- arſenal and cannon planted upon the 
walls from falling into the hands of the rebels. And it 
is no injurious reflection to ſay, that if he had been leſs 
timid, and acted with greater vigour and zeal, Edin- 
burgh had not fallen a prey to a rebellious mob at the 
time that it did. Inſtances are not wanting of greater 
exploits: per formed by the zeal and reſolution of a ſingle 
man, veſted with an office of leſs dignity and importance 
than that of Lord Provoſt of the city of Edinburgh. 
A man who had under his direction many hundred men, 
determined to ſtand by him to the laſt extremity, might 
at leaſt have made a trial of defending bis city, againſt a 
handful of highland ſavages, who had neither artillery 
nor ammunition, eſpecially as he had ſo near a proſpect 
of relief. But many ſtrange events happen in the 
world, and this may be reckoned one of them. Many 
overſights take place in managing affairs, and public 
honour is often facrificed to puſillanimity, if not to 
lurking diſloyalty. : 


Thus I have given a ſuecinct account of the riſe, 
progreſs, and extinction of the rebellion in Scotland in 
the years 1745 and 1746, with the trials and execu- 
tions of the rebels, and other material circumſtances 
relative to that important event. A few obſeryations 
ſhall conclude the whole. | 7 = 

This rebellion was the fecond grand attempt made 
dy the preiender io poſſeſs himſelf of the crown of 
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G. Britain and Ireland. In the firſt attempt he ap- 
peared in perſon, and after for a ſhort time diſplaying 
the mock enſigns of pretended royalty, he, like a cow- 
ardly poltroon, in imitation of the example ſer him by his 
ſappoſed father, fled on the march of the royal army 
under the command of the late Duke of Argyll to at- 
tack him, and made his eſcape by ſea. In this laſt at- 
tempt he delegated his pretenſions to his eldeſt fon, 
a youth of a brave and enterpriſing ſpirit z who indeed 
has diſplayed greater abilities and courage than any of 
the race of Stuart had done for ages before. 
hut this adventurous youth met with no better ſucceſs 
than his father, though ſupported both by France and 
Spain, who only made a tool of him to ſerve their owa 
deſigns. It will hardly, however, be found recorded in hi- 
ſtory, that at any former period the Scotch highlanders e- 
yer carried their victorious arms from their native barren 
mountains to within a hundred miles of London, or 
that they were ever totally ſubdued in their own bleak. _ 
hills. We have ſeen thoſe two events take place ; 
the former as an evidence of the extraordinary courage 
of our Scotch highlanders; and the latter as a proof 
of the wiſe conduct of a prince of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, The pretender's inſucceſs at this time, 
| when he bid ſo fair for mounting the throne, may con- 
vince him of the vanity of making any future attempts; 
eſpecially as his highland friends, upon whom alone he 
can rely, are broken and ruined to all intents. The 
general averſion of this Proteſtant nation for him and 
his family for more than half a century, may teach 
him that it will be in vain for him ever to acquire their 
affection and eſteem. A Proteſtant people and a Popiſh 
king are things quite incompatible. Religion, liberty, 
and property, ſecured by the wiſeſt laws, and guarded 
by a juſt and merciful prince upon the throne, are the 
ineſtimable privilege of G. Britain, and worth the con- 
tending for. The people are not to be gulled by fair 
promiſes of future ſecurity for the- moſt valuable con- 
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cerns, when they are as ſtronyly ſecured already as 
human laws and oaths can reach. A King from 
France and Rome will never be acceptable to a nation, 
q who glorics in being an enemy to the power and policy 
& © of the former, and to the religion of the latter : and 
vet, without the aſſiſtance of Popiſh powers, thoſe inve- 
terate enemies to the Proteſtant name and cauſe, the 
pretender can never hope to ſucceed in his ambitious 
Purpoſes. | 
But if the eonduct of the abdicated family may be in 
ſome meaſure excuſable, as they have been taught to 
believe they have an indefeaſible and hereditary right 
to the crown, and that no tranigreſſions on their part 
can deprive them of that right; what excuſe ſhall be 
offered in behalf of. thoſe pretended Proteſtants, who 
artook of all the felicity of the mildeſt and beſt model- - 
2 conſtitution in the world, and yet aſſembled under a 
'Popiſh ſtandard, ſupported by France and Spain, in or- 
der to overturn it? No defence can be pleaded for 
ſuch men, who would ſubje& a conſtitution which is 
Juſtly the pride and confidence of its friends, the envy 
of its neighbours, the terror of its enemies, and the 
admiration of the world, to the arbitrary luſt and 
pleaſure of a dependent and penſionary of France, 
Spain, and Rome; and who would exchange the juſt, 
the mild, and brave princes of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Brunſwick, a houſe raiſed, by the hand of Providence, 
| to be head of the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, and choſen, 
Is - by the united ſuffrage of the whole Britiſh nation, to 
; be the protector of their religion and liberties, for an 
3 abjured race of Papiſts and tyrants. 
"vi Waving the ſuſpicions of a ſpurious birth, the pre- 
| tender and all his race are excluded from the throne 
by the grand council of the nation, to which deed, ho- 
mologated by frequently repeated oaths, every indivi- 
dual is ſuppoſed to have given his conſent. He there- 
fore could not be reſtored without the moſt horrid 
perjury, and that of the blackeſt dye: though * 
— there 
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chere are not wanting wicked monſters amongſt us, 
who ſwallow oaths abjuring the pretender, and yet 


make no ſecret of their attachment to him, 

It is in vain to alledge, that the pretcnder or his 
ſons have been educated in the Proteſtant religion, 
Time has detected the impoſture. Diſintereſted tra- 
vellers who have ſeen the old Chevalier, repreſent him 
as a very monſter of lewdneſs, and yet a bigot to 


Popery. And it is very well known, that when he 
was in Scotland in 1715, he would not let an Epiſco- | 


pal clergyman a& as his chaplain at his table. His 
Tecond ſon, the pretended Duke of York, was pro- 
moted to the purple by the late Pope, and conſecrated 
Biſhop of Corinth by the preſent Pope. And though 
his eldeſt ſon has been repreſented to be indifferent as 
to all religion, yet there is nothing more uſual, than 


to ſee a man of no religion a zealous Papiſt, Witneſs 
many Popes, and great multitudes of the French nobi- 


lity and gentry, | | 
Again, ſhould the Proteſtant ſucceſhon he once broke 
in upon, France, in failure of one pretender, has in 
her quiver a ſucceſſion of them. Have not the houſe 
of Savoy, and ſeveral princes of the Bourbon line, all 
Papiſts, pretenſions to the Britiſh throne ? and their 
claims would be endleſs ; and if one carried the throne, 


the reſtleſs ambition of the other competitors would al- 


Jow him little reſt. So that G. Britain, now the moſt 
reſpectable and powerful Proteſtant nation in Europe, 
would become the prey of Popiſh rivals, and ſome one 
or other of them would ſucceed in extirpating her 


religion, laws, and liberties, to the utter over- 


throw of the Proteſtant name and cauſe. There- 

fore, | | 
Let it be remembered by every Briton, that it is im- 
poſſible for a nation to be happy, where a people of 
the reformed religion are governed by a Popiſh ſove- 
reign. Such a ſovereign, if he is ſincere in the prin- 
ciples of his church, mult treat his heretical n as 
at 
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that church directs him; and he ceaſes to be religious 
the moment he ceaſes to be a perſecutor, 
tender, after ſo many repulſes, may now at laſt be con- 


The pre- 


vinced of the impoſlibility of ever accompliſhing his 
wiſhes ; and the Britiſh Papiſts and Jacobites may reſt 
Fatisfied, that all their attempts to dethrone the fa- 
mily of Hanover, and undermine our happy conſtitu- 
tion, are vain and ine ffectual; eſpecially ſince the go- 
vernment has, ſince the ſuppreſſion of the late rebel - 
lion, applied irſelf with unwearied attention to the civi- 
lizing the unpoliſhed highlanders, aboliſhing the heri- 
table juriſ ictions, thoſe ſaviſh tenures, improving their 
Jands, introducing among them the knowledge of pro- 
perty, and the advantages of commerce, and employ- 
ing their warlike diſpoſition in fighting againſt the natu- 
ral enemies of their country. 

And let every ſincere Proteſtant, every honeſt Briton, 
proclaim war againſt the vices and abominations of 
France and Spain, and the idolatry and ſuperſtition of 
the church of Rome; turn from that enormous impiety 
and irreligion which ſo egregiouſly abound among our- 
ſelves; and heartily imbark in the cauſe of the pure 
and undefiled religion of the holy ſcriptures : fo ſhall 
we, as a nation, be ſecured againſt falling a prey to 
a Popiſh pretender, or having our Jand over-run with 
Popery and arhitrary power, from which the Almighty 
reſcued us at the late glorious revolution, again in 
the year 1714, by the peaceable acceſſion of the il- 
Juſtriovs family of Hanover, and a third time in 1715, 
by defeating a wicked rebellion raiſed and fomented by 
the partiſans of the pretender, and which we have the 
greateſt reaſon to think and pray he will ever continue 
to do. 
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